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We cannot say we knew her ere she went, 
Not even those of us whom love drew near: 
Like tapestries where colours new appear 
The passing days and years fresh glimpses lent, 
Glimpses of stedfast soul and searching mind 
Outreaching far horizons of her day, 
And shaping dreams in such a magic way 
As would their rich fulfilment surely find. 
We cannot truly know her until Time 
Has lent perspective, shown our wondering eyes 
The ventures and the fruits of faith sublime, 
Which now we only dimly can surmise. 
Into the fabric of a nation’s heart 
Is woven that of which she is a part. 
—Mary S. Edgar. 
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IN HONOURED MEMORY OF 
ELLEN MARY KNOX 


YOUNGEST BAUGHTER OF 
THE REV GEORGE KNOX MA 
VICAR OF EXTON. ENGLAND 
BORN OCT-4 3458 iN SURREY 


SRNR 


DIED JAN 24-1934 IN TORONTO 


FOR THIRTY YEARS PRINCIPAL OF HAVERGAL 
COLLEGE .TORON TO. AND FOR PT WER FY-FIVE 
YEARS A FAITHFUL MEMBER OF THIS CON- 
GREGAT HIN--SHE WAS ERUCATED AT SAINTE 
HUGHS HALL OXFORD: WAS &A MEMBER GF THE 
STAFF OF CHELTENTHIAM LADIES COLLEGE AND 
CAME TO CASATIA IN (894 TO BE TRE FIRST 
HEADS OF HAVERGAL COLLEGE- 
PROFOUNBLY LOYAL TO HER CONVICTIONS 
ANE BELIEVING THAT TRUL EDUCATION MUSE 
BE BASED ON CHRISTIAN TEACHING. THE FRIENB 
AMD COUNSELLOR OF TIER PUPILS SHE TRAINED 
NEARLY FIVE THOUSAND GIRLS IN SOUNB 
EARNING ANDIN THE LOWE SND FEAR OF COD. 
AND THROUGH THEM EXERCISED A DEEPAND 
BENEFICENT INFLUENCE ON THE LIFE OF CANADA 
“LDRE LBAEE LED UE HABLTASION & TRY HORSE 
AWB THE PLAEL WHERE THINE BONDUR DWE LES Re 
ERELEED RY SOME OF HER FRIESES 
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REMINISCENCES 
PARENTAGE AND LIFE IN ENGLAND 


By BISHOP KNOX 







Ge A DARK November day in 1821 
Vict 4 there rattled into the village of Gretna 
ete) “| Green across the Scottish border a 
fo chaise, with two travellers who had 
posted all the way from Surrey, that is to say, 
some three hundred and twenty miles. From one 
post station to the next, postilions had flogged four 
horses to the top of their speed along roads of 
which the England of those days was justly proud. 
Of pursuit of that chaise there is no tradition, but, 
if pursuit there was, it was unsuccessful. Out 
stepped a handsome young Quaker, barely of age, 
and handed out a companion younger than him- 
self. His enterprise and devotion had carried 
her off from the manifest, but less impulsive, at- 
tentions of a young nobleman, whose courtship 
was favoured by her parents. She was wearing 
the gold watch (still in the family) which her titled 
suitor had presented to her at the Croyden Fair, 
a few weeks before the elopement. At the coming 
Christmas festivities his Lordship would probably 
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Miss Knox’s Grandfather and Great-grandfather 


have made his proposals. But the young Quaker, 
Thomas Forbes Reynolds, had not allowed Frances 
Sophia Daniell, his neighbour, whom he had ad- 
mired and loved with the passionate ardour of an 
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impetuous, headstrong character, to be carried off 
under his eyes. He had followed her to Morden 
in Surrey, her brother’s home, and bribing her 
maid, had carried her off to Scotland. There at 
Gretna Green, the traditional blacksmith married 
the runaway couple. 

We will try first to portray the young husband. 
The more intimate friends of Ellen Mary Knox 
may recall a photogravure on the walls of her 
room, which represented a dignified man of middle 
age, seated on a bench under the shade of a 
beech. An unmistakeable broad-brimmed 
Quaker hat shades his eyes. Resting his hand on 
the man’s knee is a little boy with a Quaker hat, 
in Quaker costume, with his little cart in the fore- 
ground. The original is a work in pastel by John 
Raphael Smith, a pupil of Moreland. The boy in 
the picture is our Gretna Green hero, Thomas 
Forbes Reynolds; he is standing by his father’s 
side. 

The father, Thomas Reynolds, is evidently a 
quiet, dignified, shrewd man. His costume, and 
his boy’s, pronounce him to be, what he was, a 
convinced member of the Society of Friends. He 
was one of three brothers, opulent city merchants, 
not without pride in the descent which they could 
trace back for some generations to an ancestor who 
had greeted William III on his coming to England. 
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Of these brothers, Thomas Reynolds, our hero’s 
father, was noted for his scientific and literary 
tastes. He was one of the founders of both the 
Zoological and the Royal Horticultural societies. 
His garden and hot-houses were famed for their 
high cultivation, and were enjoyed freely by a 
large circle of friends who shared his tastes. 
His home was at Beddington, on Isaac Walton’s 
beloved Wandle, and on that reach of it which 
Ruskin pronounced to be the most beautiful 
corner of England. It is thus described in 
Mauring’s History of Surrey. ‘‘The river Wandle 
springs at Carshalton, joins with a branch from 
Croydon, and pursues its way through the estates 
of a Mr. Reynolds, which it intersects for nearly 
a mile, and to whom it is of peculiar importance 
for affording means for carrying on a factory for 
bleaching linen, the most extensive in the king- 
dom. About two hundred acres of meadow land 
are frequently covered with cloth, mostly of the 
Russian and the Irish fabric.” 

The young man settled with his bride in a 
home called “The Cottage,” which was on his 
father’s property, and, presumably, made his peace 
with his father whom he succeeded four years 
afterwards. Nevertheless his marriage with a 
lady, who was not a “‘Friend,’’ cut him off from the 
circle of the Meeting House in Croydon, where 
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his father and uncles had their spiritual home. 
Tradition lingers of the stately carriage which 
brought the Reynolds family there each “First 
Day.” There lay the mortal remains of his mother, 
hardly remembered by himself, but idolized by 
his father. There too, his father was laid to rest 
in the quiet little burying ground. Thither he was 
to bring, some ten years later, the wife whom he 
had pursued and carried off with passionate de- 
votion. From all this spiritual circle his marriage 
had cut him off. The sentence of excommuni- 
cation is still in the possession of his descendants. 

But what of the lady? Francis Sophia Daniell, 
Ellen Mary Knox’s grandmother, was one of a 
family of ten children, who all grew up to maturity, 
and their mother reached the age of eighty-four. 
The head of this large family was Director of the 
Honourable East India Company, in the days when 
that Company still ruled India; the paimy days of 
Warren Hastings and the nabobs whom Thackery 
delighted to describe. The marriage with young 
Reynolds could not have been very favourably 
received in any case; but as a runaway match, 
from more advantageous proposals, it must have 
been very unacceptable. A reconciliation was, 
however, effected, and the young couple spent 
ten happy years together. Two children were 
born, Frances Mary Ann, Ellen’s mother, in 1823, 
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Miss Knox’s Mother 


and Eliza, afterwards wife of the Honourable 


David Arbuthnott, in 1831. Soon after the birth 
of her second child the mother died, and Thomas 
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Reynolds laid her body to rest in the burial ground 
of the Friends Meeting House above mentioned. 
My mother could remember that the great Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fry, a near relative, delivered a very 
beautiful address on that occasion. So it would 
seem, that Thomas Reynolds still clung to his 
father’s family, and to the religious connections 
of his boyhood. He took his wife’s body past 
the church where she and her family worshipped, 
and laid her in the burying place of his fathers, 
heart broken and disconsolate, for he had loved 
her very dearly, and she was worthy of a great 
love. 

Thomas Forbes Reynolds had inherited the 
scientific and literary tastes of his father, and 
pursued them to the neglect of his mercantile 
interests. Devoted to science, he determined 
to qualify himself to be a doctor. In pursuit of 
this aim he presented himself as a gentleman 
commoner at Sydney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge, and there formed an intimate friendship 
with one of the scholars, George Knox, who was 
to be Ellen’s father. There was a considerable 
difference in the ages and circumstances of the 
two young men. Reynolds was sixteen years 
older than Knox; he was a rich man still, and 
his studies were in a different field. But they 
were both men of strong literary tastes, of studious 
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habits, and somewhat indifferent to the lighter 
side of academic life. Their homes were not 
far apart. George Knox lived in London, and 
Beddington was within an easy drive or walking 
distance. So he found his way frequently to the 
home of his future wife. 

There was romance enough in the story of 
George Knox’s parentage, but romance of a sterner 
kind. His father belonged to a well-known 
Ulster family, the Knoxes of Rathmullen, Money- 
ham, and Prehen, who claimed descent from 
Bishop Andrew Knox, a cousin of the great re- 
former. The Ulster of those days had a very 
serious grievance against the hard English aristo- 
cracy who had lost America by misgovernment, 
and still ruled Ireland as a dependency, with a 
cruel and despotic hand. English troops were 
busy marching to and fro, burning suspected 
houses and villages, hanging alleged rebels on 
scanty evidence; hanging, drawing and quarter- 
ing, even using horrible tortures to extort evidence. 
The blood of the youth of Ireland was goaded 
into the rebellion, known as Fitzgerald’s Rebellion. 
Ireland was no safe home for hot-headed young- 
sters. So prudence dictated that Ellen’s grand- 
father, George Knox, should be sent to Jamaica 
in 1798, where his fighting spirit could do good work 
in the protection of the West Indies against the 
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far-flung forces of Napoleon. But there was no 
more fighting in view. He became a considerable 
proprietor in Jamaica. 

Then come events in his life attested by con- 
temporary documents, but not very easy to fit 
together. In September, 1804, George Knox of 
Kingstown, Jamaica, married in Hillsborough 
Church, Laetitia Greenfield, daughter of the 
rector of the adjoining parish, of Moira, in County 
Down. Why was the young lady not married in 
her father’s own church? In March, 1805, George 
Knox received from Lord Hardwicke a commission 
in the Eglantine Infantry, “raised for the preserva- 
tion of public peace, and to quell insurrection and 
to repel invasion.’’ In June, 1805, he received from 
George Nugent, Lieutenant Governor of Jamaica, 
a commission to be his aide-de-camp, and to have 
rank as Lieutenant-Colonel. These are the facts. 
How to reconcile them, tradition does not record. 
But it is known that he again left Jamaica, and on 
his way back to Ireland, fell into the hands of the 
French, and was made prisoner, probably in ac- 
cordance with the Berlin decrees of 1806, which 
treated as prisoners of war, all Englishmen found 
in territory occupied by French troops. 

His Jamaica property and trade declined with 
the abolition of slavery in the colonies in 1815. 
He set up business as a West India Merchant, 
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first in Dublin and afterwards in London. But his 
tastes lay in the direction of literature rather than 
of business, and his home in Henrietta Street 
became a favoured resort of literary men. In 1814 
Ellen’s father was born there. Again, as with 
the Reynoldses we have the story of the mother’s 
early death in 1818 in the childbirth of her second 
son, to the grievous loss of her children, for she 
was a highly accomplished woman and devoted 
mother. 

At the age of nine, her boy George was sent to 
school in France for two years. In 1826 he en- 
tered St. Paul’s School, then under the head- 
mastership of Dr. Sleath, the teacher of many 
distinguished scholars, among whom a con- 
temporary, but junior of my father’s, was Benjamin 
Jowett, afterwards the celebrated Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford. From St. Paul’s he went up to 
Cambridge, and there, at Sydney Sussex College, 
made the acquaintance of my grandfather, Thomas 
Forbes Reynolds. So it came to pass that the 
motherless George Knox, and the motherless 
Mary Ann Reynolds, met in the lovely home on 
the banks of the Wandle. 

At that time there was no question of courtship. 
George Knox had set his heart on taking Holy 
Orders, although he had no interest, as it was 
called, in the Church, that is; no one who had 
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promised him preferment. He was ordained 
Deacon in 1837 on the miserable stipend assigned 
in those days to curates, who did the work of non- 
resident rectors. The curacy was in Rednorshire. 
He might have wandered from curacy to curacy, 
had he not been offered a Chaplaincy in the East 
India Company’s service. By the kindness of the 
friend who nominated him for the Chaplaincy he 
was admitted to Westminster Abbey to witness 
the coronation of Queen Victoria. In September 
of the same year (1838) he was ordained priest 
at Gloucester, and sailing from Portsmouth on 
the 15th of October, landed in Madras on the 24th 
of January, 1839. If, in his secret heart, he had 
yearned after Frances Reynolds, there seemed 
then but little hope of their marriage. 

The declining fortunes, however, of Thomas 
Forbes Reynolds determined his two daughters 
to go out into the world as governesses. Their 
uncle, the Honourable Edmund Curzon, persuaded 
them, instead, to go to India, to their Uncle 
Lindsay, a Civilian under “John Company.” The 
two sisters started for India, taking Macaulay’s 
“History of England,” the new book of the day, 
to read on the voyage out. Very soon after they 
landed, George Knox, now able to offer a home 
and a competency, proposed to Frances Reynolds, 
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and, declining to take her ‘‘No”’ for an answer, 
married her in 1844. 

This mere story of adventure would beincom- 
plete and of little value if it left out of account 
the spiritual forces that fashioned the thoughts, 
lives and devotions of our parents. It will be seen, 
that on both sides they were rather out of the main 
streams of religious influence at work in England 
during the early years of Queen Victoria. My 
Grandfather Knox had lived out of reach of the 
influences of the Church of Ireland, but his wife 
was the daughter of a devout and cultured Irish 
Rector. The aunts, who brought up my father 
after his mother’s death, have left no trace of 
any distinct religious teaching. At Cambridge, 
Charles Simeon had stirred the hearts and 
altered the lives of many of his generation. But 
he died in my father’s first term there, and, 
whatever spiritual following his successors at- 
tained, it seemed not to have attracted my father 
—who fought out, as far as I can trace, under 
Divine guidance—his own faith. He remained 
to the last singularly independent in his views, 
too much so for his worldly advantage, and he 
gave his sons at all events no doctrinal teaching; 
not because he was vague or lax in his own beliefs, 
but he wished us, I think, to work out our position 
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for ourselves. Only, as I was going to Oxford, 
he gave me a Bible on the cover of which he had 
written in Greek these three texts: ‘‘All have 
sinned and come short of the glory of God,” 
‘‘Without shedding of blood there is no remission 
of sins,” ‘The blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
cleanseth us from all sin.” He gave me also 
Pusey’s lectures on the Prophet Daniel. I have 
heard him say that when he went to India, the 
Bible became a new book to him. He meant, I 
think, that he had never realized before what 
human depravity could be. He was reckoned, in 
his early days in India, something of a High 
Churchman. Probably the Tracts for The Times 
nipped any such tendencies in the bud. His 
was not the mind to which the sinuosities of 
Tract XC could appeal. 

My dear mother had been sent, when quite a 
girl, to Evangelical schools, and was deeply im- 
pressed by the teaching of excellent mistresses. 
But the poetry and romance of the early Tractarian 
movement had a strong attraction for her. For 
many years she read the weekly hymn in Keble’s 
Christian Year, as regularly as she read the collect 
for the week. She had no leanings of any kind 
toward Dissent. A most devout and diligent 
reader of the Bible, she used the help of the Prayer 
Book as a guide to Bible interpretation. But 
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that which was the most impressive in her was 
the utter simplicity and sincerity of her faith. 
“She was an Israelite without guile.’’ Fervent in 
prayer, unfailing in the regularity of her devotion, 
loving the services of the Church passionately, 
though ill-health often cut her off from them, she 
carried with her wherever she went, the music 
and deep reverence of a saintly and devout life, 
cheerful and unaffected in its piety. Her sense of 
humour was keen but full of charity. Not one of 
her children could doubt the warmth and self- 
sacrifice of her love for them: not one could doubt 
that it was the direct outcome of her habitual com- 
munication with God. In her were wonderfully 
blended, the simple directness and calm of the 
- Quaker spirit, the Tractarian’s attachment to 
the rites and ordinances of the visible Church, 
and to its means of grace, and the Evangelical’s 
strong desire to win souls for Christ. I never 
met a more perfect type of all that is best in the 
Christian life of the Church of England. 

Three features of my mother’s religious teaching 
stand out in my memory. (1) On the first day 
of each school term she used to take me aside, 
and kneeling down by me, used to pour out her 
heart in prayer for my protection and guidance. 
It was verily an admission into the Holy of Holies. 
The reality of her conscious nearness to God in 
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prayer could not fail to impress anyone who was 
privileged to hear her pray, whether privately, or 
in family prayer. (2) Every Sunday morning, 
before going to church, all her children stood in 
a row and went through the Church Catechism, 
as she questioned one after another. (3) Every 
Sunday evening we and the servants assembled 
to hear her read to us some book that she had 
chosen for the purpose, whether the “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” some story by A.L.O.E., Blunt’s ‘‘Lec- 
tures on St. Peter,’’ ‘‘The Friarswood Post-office,”’ 
or some other suitable work. The books were 
certainly well chosen, and as read by her in her 
clear sweet voice, they left an impression of the 
relation of religion to daily life, which I cannot 
trace to any other teaching of my childhood. My 
mother, till we left Beddington, refused to attend 
or to allow us to attend, Evening Church. It stood 
in her mind for a type of religious excitement—a 
leaning towards Nonconformity—that she did not 
favour. It is only right to mention, on the other 
hand, that she encouraged us to frequent garden 
meetings at Beddington Rectory, held under the 
auspices of the celebrated Miss Catherine Marsh, 
and addressed frequently by revivalist preachers. 
My sister Ellen was not old enough to be present 
at these meetings. Both my parents strongly 
discouraged attempts to force children into pre- 
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cocious demonstrations of piety. Fear of God, 
love and duty at home, were the religion of our 
childhood. The Church Catechism and the 
XXXIX Articles gave us our doctrinal bearings. 
But above all, the dear mother whom we all loved 
and reverenced, moulded our lives by the sim- 
plicity and sincerity of her devotion, and the 
beauty of her example. 

To this account of her parentage may be sub- 
joined reminiscences by my sister Frances Laetitia. 
But before passing to these let me give, by way 
of completing the picture, a brief account of her 
educational training for her future work. The 
very fact that her training was essentially a home 
training, and that her home was such as is here 
described, contributed not a little to the originality 
and humanity of her educational methods. She 
had never known what it was to pass through the 
machine-like process of school life, useful no 
doubt for rubbing off angularity, but sorely apt to 
destroy the invaluable spontaneity of genius. 

My father had prepared his sons and prepared 
them very effectively, one for the Indian Civil 
Service, the others for the University. His in- 
dustry was enormous, his literary taste and in- 
sight of the first order, his scholarship exact, and 
his genius for anticipating what might be expected 
in an examination, almost uncanny. But his 
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taking on a daughter as a pupil was a new depar- 
ture. Whether, at first, he intended more than 
the preparation of my sister for the certificates 
required for an elementary School Teacher I 
cannot say. Though the field of work was quite 
new to him, he prepared her excellently for these, 
and put her in charge of the Infant School in his 
parish. Her genius for teaching soon manifested 
itself. The attempts of the Roman Catholic 
Squire and Priest, to close my father’s Infant 
School were frustrated. The little children of 
Exton were well grounded both in Scripture and 
Secular learning. The school was in fact a 
model school. 

But, either in completion of plans laid, as custom 
was, long beforehand, or stimulated by the success 
of this effort, my father now went on to prepare 
my sister for educational work of a higher order. 
It was still a matter of contention in those days 
whether women should be admitted to the Uni- 
versity at all, and if so, on what conditions. Oxford 
had compromised. Women were to be admitted, 
not to the public examinations of the University, 
but to equivalent examinations conducted by the 
University. My father, much in advance of his 
times in his opinions as to women’s education, 
determined to prepare my sister for these examina- 
tions. It was an exceedingly bold venture. He 
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pitted his own intellectual strength and acumen 
single-handed against the long experience of 
College Tutors, against the specialized attain- 
ments of University Professors. With nothing 
but the examination syllabus, and the books there 
recommended, to guide him, he so taught my 
sister, and she so responded to his teaching, that 
she took a second class in the equivalent of the 
Final Honour School in Modern History. Not 
content with that he attacked the School of 
Language and Literature, in which my sister took a 
First Class—though my father did not live to see 
it. After his death, she spent a year at St. Hugh’s, 
Oxford, preparing for this School, and was especi- 
ally complimented by the examiners in that part 
of the work for which my father had prepared her. 
It was a wonderful feat both for tutor and for 
pupil. The pupil who had been trained to over- 
come such obstacles had a rare preparation for an 
educational career. 


REMINISCENCES 
By MISS FRANCES L. KNOX 





om Greeta|LLEN MARY KNOX was born at 
Bx Waddon, in Surrey, October 4th, 1857, 
' in a pretty country cottage. It had 
ZS been inhabited by smugglers, and had 
cupboards which seemed quite shallow, but by 
moving the false back, you found yourself in a 
good-sized room. These hidden rooms made good 
playrooms. When Ellen was six months old, we 
moved across the road into a comfortable, but 
unromantic, house looking over beautiful fields to 
the Silver Wandle, a lovely river. I feel that I shall 
always thank God for the beauty of our surround- 
ings in our early home. Our walk to church every 
Sunday lay by the side of the Wandle, and we 
watched the trout when the river was shallow, and 
we could see the pebbly bottom and the shadows, 
where they would hide. Two old mills with a mill- 
pond and water wheels, which to our childish minds 
represented cataracts, added to the charm. We 
had a pleasant garden, surrounded by a warm red 
brick wall covered with vines, apricots and peaches. 
The garden opened into a paddock where we 
played. There were white hart cherry trees into 
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which we could climb, a splendid cedar, and many 
other trees that we loved. 

Ellen was a very quiet, prim, Quakerlike child. 
She did not care much for toys, but was very 
fond of reading and thinking out problems. She 
was very pretty, having a lovely soft skin and peach 
complexion, large china-blue eyes and golden 
hair. 

When walking out one day with her nurse, being 
then four years old, she met an old gentleman 
who stopped them, and asked whose child she was. 
Having satisfied his curiosity, he tapped her fore- 
head and said, ‘‘A, B, C, that won’t satisfy me.” 

We were not allowed story books, except the 
“Arabian Nights,’ “Don Quixote,’ ‘‘Gulliver’s 
Travels,” and Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
When Ellie, aged seven, went to stay with her aunt, 
and found children’s books, she sat down and read 
till she made herself ill, and the books were taken 
from her. 

She learnt French and Arithmetic, and music 
lessons from a good master. 

In 1871 we went to Exton in Rutland, my father 
having been presented that living by the trustees, 
Sir George Grey and the Honourable Henry Noel. 
The Vicarage is a large house standing in about 
fourteen acres of land. Here Ellen roamed to 
her heart’s content, gathering primroses and blue- 
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bells in the woods in Spring, nutting and black- 
berrying in Autumn; tending her beautiful white 
rabbits, wandering in the grounds gathering fruit, 





Miss Knox at the age of four 


learning to milk the Alderney cows, my mother’s 
favourites, collecting birds’ eggs and following 
other country pursuits. She had an excellent 
collection of birds’ eggs, which she took to Chelten- 
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ham, when she went there. She used to go 
among the village folk, listening to all their tales 
of old Sir Gerald Noel and his eccentricities, and 
of Mr. Ellicott his Vicar, grandfather of Bishop 
Ellicott of Gloucester, and many other village 
heroes and heroines, one of whom was Elizabeth 
Chapman, from whose story Richardson drew 
his character and story of Pamela. A few years 
ago, Ellen told me that her country life supplied 
her with her best materials for her lessons. 

The home rules were strict; we never went 
beyond the garden on Sundays except to church 
or school. Every member of the household had 
to be present at family prayers, morning and 
evening, and punctual at meals, at which no 
topics of conversation, except such as were pleasant 
to all, were allowed. Our home life was a very 
happy one. 

During these years Ellen read English litera- 
ture with my mother, who was more widely and 
deeply read in it than almost any other lady whom 
I have known. In the summer holidays she had 
governesses for music and German. 

I think that she was about nineteen when she 
went to a school at Hildersheim for a year. On 
her return she went into our village school as a 
pupil teacher for about two years. Then the 
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post of Headmistress of the Infant School fell 
vacant. She took that and worked there till she 
left home. The Infant School was a long, sunny 
room, with a classroom for the tiny tots. On one 





Miss Knox with her Brothers and Sisters 


side the windows looked over fields and orchards, 
on the other on to a lovely beech tree, and a lawn 
with laurels, which she often used as a summer 
schoolroom. While teaching in the Infant School 
she worked of an evening and in all her spare time, 
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with my dear father, who prepared her for her 
Oxford examinations, which she passed success- 
fully. On my father’s death in 1891 we left Exton 
and Ellen went to Oxford. 

She helped my father in parish work, playing 
the organ in church and lecture-room (for many 
years we had three services on Sunday) and 
having also a class morning and afternoon in the 
Sunday school. I may fitly close these remini- 
scences with extracts from her address to the 
mothers, who made a little presentation to her, 
when we left the Parish, on my dear father’s death 
in 1891. 

“, ,. . For twenty years I have, through 
God’s mercy, been allowed to understand the 
happiness which was expressed by the Shunamite 
woman when she said to Elisha, ‘I dwell among 
my own people.’ It will be ten years on the 
toth of November since I began regularly to teach 
the children of this place; first for a short time in 
this school, and afterwards among the little ones, 
and I am glad of this one chance to tell you how 
grateful I am to the fathers and mothers of the 
children in Exton for the noble way in which they 
have stood by me, and helped to make my task such 
a pleasant one. You and I know how often you 
have sent the children to school, when it must have 
been most inconvenient to you to spare them. 
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You have often brought them down yourselves, 
when it has been too wet and cold for the little 
ones to come alone, and they have always been 
so beautifully bright and nice that it has been a 
pleasure to me to live amongst—what I have been 
proud to call them—my children. The Inspectors 
have always given the children the excellent grant: 
I think the mothers of Exton ought to have one, 
too. 

“Now it is God’s will that we should part. How 
hard that parting is I do not think I can trust 
myself to-night to say. But it is a great blessing 
that I have been amongst you so long, and I have 
one last request to make to you—that you will 
carry on my work that I began with your children 
—the Scripture lesson. I want you to keep on 
that lesson at home, and do what I always did when 
a child, and that is read a chapter aloud in the 
evening. I should like my little ones to read 
their Bibles straight through from the first chapter 
of Genesis to the twenty-second chapter of 
Revelation, so that every day they may learn 
more of the happiness that is of God, and more 
of God, and may be ready when the time comes, 
even if it be as sudden as that call that came this 
day five weeks ago, that they may be ready to go 
forward, and may not then have to grope about 
for a guide or a Saviour, but may be walking so 
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close to their- Heavenly Father, that they will 
only clasp His hand a little more tightly, as He 
leads them through the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death to the Home on the other side which He 
has prepared for them.” 
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MISS KNOX AT CHELTENHAM 
By MRS. BROCK 


—eaavy ROM September, 1892, to July, 1894, 

£m Miss Knox was at the Ladies’ College, 
i £4) Cheltenham. In that immense place 
eesxek|—a small world of women—she con- 
fined her activities to one department; working, 
side by side with students younger and of far less 
general experience than herself, at the Training 
Course for Secondary School Teachers. 

During the first year she lived as House Gover- 
ness at one of the Boarding Houses—a position 
which ordinarily involved such duties as walking 
at the tale of the ‘“‘crocodile,” and superintending 
the children’s homework, sheer waste of time, as 
it might well have seemed, for a woman who had 
studied at Oxford, and was herself reading for the 
Training Certificate. Economy was the obvious 
enducement; but it was not to prove the sole 
compensation. From the teacher’s standpoint, 
it is useful to have been behind the scenes with 
her young barbarians. Unquestionably, too, it 
developed Miss Knox’s sympathy with a class of 
gentlewomen, foreingers, very often—whose efforts 
to gain a foothold in the English educational world 
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caused them to be pitted against difficulties of 
language, unfamiliar procedure, and the insular 
varieties of original sin. Not frequently, she was 
the outspoken champion of some struggling new- 
comer who had otherwise little chance of help 
from that big and preoccupied staff. Great 
spirits use the day of small things. It would be 
interesting to know how much of her clear-eyed 
resistance to fads and cranks, her appreciation of 
the real problems of boarding-school life and the 
actual difficulties that beset young teachers, 
may be traced to those arduous months when 
she studied in College the Theory of Teaching, 
and wrestled of evenings with the unthankful 
taught. 

To those who knew Miss Knox, it will go with- 
out saying that her essays and examination papers 
took rank with the best. Those who also knew 
the Cheltenham Ladies’ College of that day, 
will not be altogether surprised that she failed 
to win some of the distinction to which her friends 
believed her, and subsequent events over- 
whelmingly proved her, entitled. The great Miss 
Beale had stamped her impress on the community 
she built up. “Cheltenham speaks for itself,” 
was the naive remark of a Department Head. It 
did. But not invariably in the tone of the Uni- 
versities for which it trained its alumnae, nor 
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always along the lines of broadest thinking. 
There was an independence in Miss Knox’s char- 
acter, which stuck at shibboleths. To time- 
serving inferiority, to complaisance in matters 
that (with her) involved principle, she was capable 
of showing a jagged edge. Entirely loyal to the 
remarkable woman, who laid generations of our 
young English women so deeply under her debt, 
she was no ivy plant: not of the tacticians who 
live on ageing greatness under the guise of 
supporting it. 

To this, in part, may be attributed the fact 
that a nature so richly endowed won compara- 
tively little eminence at Cheltenham. Ten or 
fifteen years earlier, it might have been a different 
story. But the closing decades of the nineteenth 
century found the College passing into that well- 
known phase, when too many persons are in- 
terested in maintaining a tradition, for original 
force to be welcomed or find much scope. Ellen 
Knox was reserved for greater things. She duly 
served under Miss Weldon, as one of the Train- 
ing Department Staff from September to July; 
she worked hard and unobstrusively; but when, 
towards the end of that summer term, the call 
came to an unknown field of high and single 
responsibility, she was not hampered in her 
choice by any sense of deserting a post which 
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could not be filled. The loss—a permanent one 
—was for her friends. 

She had shed the Housegovernorship when 
her training ended, and was now in Astell House 
—a hostel for younger teachers, presided over 
by a genial lady of great capacity. Here in her 
snatches of leisure, she could expand. Always 
unselfish, blessed with that saving grace of 
humour which shows at its best in the setting 
of a deep sense of religion, she won a place in 
the hearts of many who were experiencing the 
ups and downs of finding, for the first time, 
their own level. Many an hour she ill could 
spare, was given to hearing the troubles of some 
younger women. She advised but little: one 
does not remember Miss Knox as pontifical. 
But she had a supreme art of drawing people out; 
she loved youth and its gaiety and smartness. 
Things appeared in a better light as one talked 
to her. She had the garnered wisdom of strong 
honesty, which has tackled its own problems, 
and not learned only at secondhand from books. 
She had the personal sense of responsibility which 
the Evangelicalism of the period taught in an 
almost unique degree. She had the elastic mind 
which could love kittens and a girl’s new clothes, 
without keeping such things in a watertight com- 
partment; one remembers her laughter at a childish 
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charade not less distinctly than her stern refusal 
to be bitten with the High Church craze then 
prevalent. 

The writer of these inadequate recollections 
was offered a chance of going to Canada with 
her. Many a time she has regretted that it 
then seemed impossible. Brief occasional glimp- 
ses of a too-hurried visitor—of a personage pressed 
on by claims she could not deligate, yet ready to 
give the last ounce of her time and strength— 
glimpses, spread over a period of thirty years, had 
to take the place of our long, familiar talks. In 
the end, it was a daughter who saw most of her; 
who, whatever her future in the profession she 
entered under Miss Knox’s auspices, will have 
cause to remember the protection and encourage- 
ment she received from one who in friendship, 
as in all that man’s spirit embraces, had the 
greatness which overpasses place and time. 
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AN APPRECIATION 
By G. M. WRONG 


FGp\|N THE spring of 1894 a school for girls 
| A at 350 Jarvis Street, Toronto, was about 
ce to close its doors and a group of men, 
led by the Honourable S. H. Blake, 
Prried an organization for taking over the 
building and making it the home of what has 
now become Havergal College. By a happy 
stroke of fortune one of the board was then going 
to England and the outcome was the selection, as 
first Principal, of Miss Ellen Mary Knox, then on 
the staff of the great school for girls at Chelten- 
ham. I was Secretary of the new organization. 
When Miss Knox arrived in Toronto, during the 
long vacation, most of the members of the board 
were out of town, and it fell to me to introduce her 
to the new conditions in which the remaining thirty 
years of her life were to be spent. Thus began a 
friendship which never cooled. We had frequent 
divergencies of opinion, but Miss Knox could agree 
to differ with no touch of personal animus. My 
house was near the school and it is pleasant to my 
family to remember that, in some real sense, she 
made it a second home. 
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Miss Knox lived intensely and brought to her 
work a fine enthusiasm. A new-comer in Canada, 
she quickly faced her tasks with the conviction 
that her activities had a real bearing on the national 
life. She became an ardent Canadian. She 
hoped that she might have leisure, in her declining 
years, to enjoy a Canadian home and Canadian 
friends. It was not to be. Leisure never came 
to her. She died in harness and perhaps, to her 
active and enthusiastic temper, this was well. 
She could not have been happy as an onlooker. 
She was always brooding in thought over what 
would aid the school. Not only did she watch 
over its work of teaching; she thoroughly under- 
stood its finances. From the first Havergal had 
to pay its own way. Other schools were en- 
dowed by handsome gifts, but almost nothing of 
this kind came to Havergal. Only an alert pru- 
dence could have balanced its budget and the 
planning for this came from the brain of the 
strong, resourceful, unselfish woman at its head. 

Precious is the gift of making friends and Miss 
Knox had it in rich abundance. She lightened 
the graver aspects of life by a rare sense of humour. 
One recalls how often, sitting in the evening by 
one’s fireside, weary with the labour of the day, 
it was pleasant to hear the door bell ring and to 
expect some cheerful talk with Miss Knox. She 
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had strong opinions, and very real likes and dis- 
likes, but she was never bitter or petty. Her 
mind was not political, She had only a slight 
interest in public affairs, but, as a clergyman’s 
daughter, she was keenly alive from childhood to 
church questions and in respect to these she had 
an eager curiosity. I used sometimes to call 
her “‘the bishop,” and indeed a diocese would have 
had strong and impartial government under her 
rule. Yet, while accustomed to exercise author- 
ity, she was essentially feminine, with a deference 
for the other sex which was sometimes amusing. 
For clergy she had the reverent regard born in an 
English rectory. Sometimes it approached hero- 
worship; always it showed itself in an eager desire 
to aid them with special needs. Her courage 
never failed her if she required to ask her friends 
for aid to a person or cause which touched her 
heart. 

The English rectory in the country is, I think, 
not to be paralleled in any other part of the 
world. There to-day will sometimes be found 
surviving social conditions which have changed 
but little since the Middle Ages: the ancient 
church, the great house of the squire, the spacious 
rectory, the small cottages, the tiny village shop, 
all in a setting of green fields, dotted with fat 
cattle, and adorned by noble trees. This is the 
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scene to which Miss Knox delighted to intro- 
duce some of her friends who visited England. 
A day or two spent in that scene gave one a sense 
of the dignity, the kindliness, the essential 
goodness for which the rectory stood. It would 
be true to say that Miss Knox loved the country 
people more than she loved the country. When 
she visited us in a pleasant old house which I had 
taken in Hampshire, there was, in our choice of 
walks, one southward to the open, unpeopled fields, 
one northward to the village. Miss Knox always 
wished to go towards the village. She had no 
love for solitude; she liked to be in a scene of 
living human interest. 

Her thirty years of work in Toronto were, I 
think, happy. During more than half this time 
the leader most closely in touch with her was the 
late Honourable S. H. Blake. The early history 
of Havergal College could not be told without 
bringing into the picture the austere, dominating, 
yet humorous and kindly, personality of Mr. 
Blake. It is hard to imagine that he could be 
half-forgotten, but now for ten years he has been 
in the grave—and time is merciless in obscuring 
the past. Mr. Blake gave to the service of the 
school the ability of a shrewd lawyer, the convic- 
tions of a man who knew the basis of his own 
faith and was not too tolerant of opposing points 
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of view, and a keen interest in what made for the 
school’s well-being. When, on public occasions, 
he was in the chair the proceedings were never 
dull, for some quick turn of wit, some comment, 
perhaps devastating, kept the company expectant. 

Mr. Blake had the power of arousing the in- 
terest of others in the projects which he supported, 
and he was the real founder of Havergal. If 
Miss Knox would have made a good bishop, he 
would have made a good archbishop of the 
Hildebrandine type. He had the aggressive vigour 
of a Luther, rather than the slow discrimination 
of an Erasmus, and, after all, it is the Luthers 
who move the world. At any rate, during nearly 
a score of years, he was the pillar to which Miss 
Knox looked for support in the days of uncer- 
tainty. I like to think of the co-operation of those 
two strong personalities. To work with Mr. 
Biake required at times great patience and also 
self-effacement. This Miss Knox could com- 
mand. She was thinking not of herself, but of 
the school. 

It was founded in the face of great difficulties 
and only steady and alert statesmanship could 
have made it the success which it became. If 
Miss Knox had support it was always she who 
led in the planning. She was modest in her 
estimate of her own powers, and I think she found 
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pleasure in imagining that others were furnishing 
to her ideas, with hers the humbler task of working 
them out. It wasrarely true. She did the think- 
ing and planning. No one else could give the 
concentrated devotion and insight to tasks which 
required careful weighing of the tendencies in 
education. I am quite conscious that though, 
during many years, I was in daily contact with 
the problems of the school, it was Miss Knox’s 
opinions which shaped my own judgment. I 
cannot recollect any question of policy on which 
we did not in the end agree, and always it was Miss 
Knox’s opinion which prevailed. 

Few will, I think, doubt that Miss Knox led in 
putting the privately-owned schools, for girls in 
Canada on a higher level of efficiency. She co- 
operated with leaders in other schools and the 
outcome is that the type of school which was 
formerly expected to exphasize chiefly a few 
rather superficial feminine accomplishments, is 
now a competitor on equal terms with the state- 
supported schools for the highest standing in the 
University Examinations in Canada. In some 
respects, indeed, for instance, in attention to 
physical development, the school of the type of 
Havergal College is superior. The impression 
which I always received at Havergal was one of a 
kindly yet strict discipline, or order, of respectful 
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demeanour on the part of the girls to the teaching 
staff, and of ahappy community life. During many 
years Miss Knox was the inspiring source of this 
spirit. In all her activities religion was the 
dominating motive. She showed in her own 
bearing that religion could be gay, cheerful, 
humorous. She feared the influence of the 
modern theatre and she did not like the use of 
tobacco by women. I suppose that these were her 
two chief protests in respect to the manners of the 
time. On both counts there is a good deal to be 
said. But Miss Knox was not one to take part 
in gloomy forebodings as to the tendencies of the 
time. She had that truest faith which sees in 
change not tendencies deplorable, but tendencies 
to inspire hope, just because the greatest energy 
in the life of man is love, the rich manifestation 
of the power of God. Miss Knox was a Christian 
optimist, and the task of to-day is to take up in her 
spirit what she has laid down. 
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By MISS LANGE 





ae 2 HE KEY-NOTE of Miss Knox’s life 
me ee courage lighted up by 
jy Bore, but fighting on even in the dark- 

Si=eee3) ness at the time when hope seemed 
dnoat'g gone. She evaded no difficulty, no trial, no 
disability that stood in the way of the task she had 
accepted, but strove and laboured silently and 
unflinchingly until it was conquered. She never 
put off anything, but attended to each matter as 
soon as it was brought to her notice, however 
weary or disinclined she might be. By dealing 
with essentials first, dropping or delegating details, 
and entirely finishing each piece of business be- 
fore turning to the next, she got through a vast 
amount of work. Mental laziness always roused 
her indignation; she used to say she disliked 
people using her brains instead of their own. 
She never referred again to a matter on which 
she had given an order or a decision. 

Her brave attitude was one of the springs of her 
very great helpfulness to others; small frets and 
worries looked ridiculous in her presence, or be- 
came too small to be seen. Her broad-minded 
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understanding was another. She had an unusual 
gift of sympathetic imagination, and threw herself 
whole-heartedly into the circumstances of others. 
This was a source of delight to her, and made up 
in some measure for the comparatively narrow 
limits within which she had brought her life in 
order to do her work more effectively. For she 
loved freedom; and her ideal holiday was to be 
free from all plans and time-tables, to be able 
to go where she liked at a moment’s notice. By 
nature quick in action and impatient of details 
and restraints, she nevertheless bent her life to a 
close routine for some thirty years. Day after 
day and week after week were filled, completely 
filled, with a constant rotation of teaching, inter- 
views, business meetings and correspondence. 
She never took a day’s complete holiday through- 
out the school year. It had been one of her happy 
dreams that some day she might be able to take 
six months’ leave and go to India, and visit the 
brother who spent so many yearsthere. That time 
never came. 

She craved for the love and sympathy of her 
friends, but yet it was she who always gave, 
freely and wisely and unstintingly. She made 
no distinctions, and did not count lapse of time; 
a need was aclaim. Perhaps it was because she 
was so strong, that she was so tender and patient 
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with those who were weaker and slower. She 
made them feel that they too had something 
worth while to contribute. She was constantly 
planning for others, using her excellent memory 
rather than any system of memoranda. 

She loved to use the power to brush aside 
occasionally some unessential rule or custom and 
thus give an unexpected pleasure; but only a real 
emergency could break down rules she had made 
for herself. 

She could match hardness with hardness when 
necessary, but not without great cost to herself. 
The human and sympathetic strain in her was 
never crowded out nor crushed by press of business 
nor growing cares, but became stronger rather. 
She loved animals, and to have them about her 
if it were possible, and she could not bear to hear 
of their suffering when she could do nothing to 
relieve it. 

She was singularly fortunate in having the gift 
to attract and not to repel by her power and 
dignity. As she grew older this graciousness in- 
creased rather than diminished. She loved 
children, and thoroughly enjoyed their society. 
Her birthday was always celebrated by a great 
picnic in the grounds of the Hill School, and for 
the greater part of that day she threw herself into 
their games and sports, rejoicing in their pleasure, 
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distributing the prizes, and greeting each winner 
with some cheery word of personal recognition. 
She had many little close friends at different times, 
who all unconsciously refreshed her in the midst 
of hard days. But perhaps the happiest event in 
her life in the school year was the ““Grandchildren’s 
Garden Party.” Then she not only met again Old 
Girls who were married and bringing up families, 
but she made the acquaintance of the families. 
The children came, from a few weeks old and 
upwards, and she delighted in their sturdy little 
bodies and quaint ways as much as if they had 
actually been her grandchildren. 

Her sense of humour was very keen and she 
loved a good story. Sometimes at the end of a 
long day of grinding work, she would cry, ‘Tell 





Grandchildren’s Garden Party 
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me something interesting!’ And the hearty 
laughter with which she would immediately enter 
into an amusing incident and anecdote, broke the 
tension and helped her mind to rest. 

In affairs she had a distaste for detail, and she 
found her greatest recreation in such books as 
Marion Crawford’s, which skilfully carried her 
thoughts into completely new surroundings with 
the easiest effort. Of well written biography she 
never tired, especially of lives of religious leaders. 

From her active intellect and long and varied 
experience she constantly drew fresh ideas and 
schemes for the schools, and she enjoyed laying 
them before those members of the staff whom they 
chiefly concerned. She did not impose her plans; 
she was always willing and glad to discuss them 
first. It was this same reasonableness and real 
greatness which made her welcome the suggestions 
of others. She herself was fond of change and 
experiment, and so it came about that the school 
tradition was built up and enriched out of the best 
thoughts of each generation of its members. 
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MISS KNOX AND HER WRITINGS 
By MISS JESSIE DYKES 


“IN THE midst of a busy life, a life filled 
bP) with practical details, a constant over- 
z sight of many departments of work, 
eeed| never flagging personal interest in 
people, Miss Knox found time to write. Writing 
was to her a relaxation and a joy, but behind it, 
lay always the same great purpose that directed 
all her life’s activities, to serve and help others, 
whether by personal talk and friendship, by direct 
classroom teaching, or by writing. 

Miss Knox’s writing covered a wide field, per- 
sonal reminiscence, charming with its light, 
delicate, humorous style, its delightfully told 
stories; carefully thought out letters to her girls, 
appearing in each year’s Ludemus; addresses on 
educational subjects, always stimulating and 
original; ‘“The Girl of the New Day,” a study of 
the opportunities open to girls of the present day, 
and how to take advantage of them, showing her 
extraordinary understanding of modern conditions 
and of the modern girl; and, perhaps the most 
valuable of all, books on Scripture teaching. 

Many of Miss Knox’s writings deal with ques- 
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tions of the day, but her Bible studies are of per- 
manent and enduring value. These include 
books on Genesis, Exodus and the Acts of the 
Apostles, and one unfinished work on the life of 
Elijah, which Dr. Pilcher hopes shortly to edit 
and publish. Arising directly out of her Scripture 
teaching, they reflect the vigour and depth of 
conviction which made her work in that direction 
so convincing. Her girls loved Miss Knox’s 
Scripture lessons and Sunday afternoon talks, 
when she tried to get into close touch with them, 
find out what they were thinking about, what 
their ideals were, and then, by her own teaching, 
lead them further than they could have gone 
alone. In this way she made girls face life’s 
problems; she did not arbitrarily impose upon 
them her own conception of what they should do, 
even where she felt most strongly, but led them 
to formulate for themselves a right line of conduct. 
Various were the subjects thus discussed, pro- 
hibition, smoking, marriage, the right relationship 
between boys and girls, the right keeping of Sun- 
day; and the girls came away from these talks 
vitally interested and continuing to discuss and 
argue amongst themselves. In her Scripture 
lessons, she put before them lives of men and 
women from the Bible, to learn from their virtues 
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and faults practical lessons that they might apply 
in their own lives, learning thus their duty to God 
and to their fellowmen. 

Miss Knox wrote her Bible studies with a de- 
finite purpose, not merely to supply help to the 
teacher, but to enable boys and girls of to-day 
to appreciate the great Bible figures and, through 
study of their lives and characters, become them- 
selves more thoughtful men and women. Char- 
acter building was the great aim of all her teaching 
and writing. She cared little for mere knowledge 
and scholarship, but she approached her aim in the 
right way. Herself a thinker and scholar, she 
put before her girls nothing that was incorrect 
or carelessly prepared. Her view has often been 
called conservative, her method narrative and 
ethical, rather than critical, but that did not imply 
ignorance and lack of appreciation of modern re- 
search and criticism. She read widely and used 
such modern authorities as would help her to make 
vivid and accurate the presentation of her material. 
Her books are not controversial. They can be 
used in any school of any denomination, and that 
they should be so used, and the Bible read and 
understood in all schools, was her great aim. 

These Scripture studies are amazingly attrac- 
tive; as one reader once said to me, ‘‘Miss Knox’s 
study on the Acts of the Apostles reads like a novel. 
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There is not a dull moment in it.’’ How does she 
secure this effect? In her books, Miss Knox’s 
peculiar gift of insight into character and power to 
see right into a situation was realized. All her 
old girls knew when they took a problem to Miss 
Knox, and this was true even of a stranger whom 
she met for the first time, that her astonishing 
sympathy and interest would lead her to take end- 
less trouble to get into intellectual and spiritual 
sympathy with them, and to work out with them 
some satisfactory solution to their difficulty. Miss 
Knox never spoke or worked in the clouds. She 
brought everything down to practical, everyday 
life and worked everything out in terms of con- 
duct. Her advice, therefore, was always to the 
point. She never left you wondering just what 
she meant or what you were todo. She was clear 
cut and direct. This sympathetic understanding 
was one of her greatest gifts both in teaching and 
writing. Under her handling Bible characters 
were not remote, dead and uninteresting, to be 
admired perhaps, but not loved; rather, she repre- 
sented them as living, moving, vitally vivid and 
interesting personalities, like ourselves of to-day. 
It is this freshness of presentment, this power of 
making characters and events live again before 
our eyes, that gives such charm to her books. 
Miss Knox’s books are portrait galleries, each 
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character carefully distinguished and lifelike. 
It is easy to select passage after passage. Her 
sympathetic understanding and broad tolerance 
of human nature are conspicuous in all her work; 
as, for example, her study of the contrasting char- 
acters of Esau and Jacob, the 
balanced judgment with which 
she considers them. Take 
again a passage in, the book 
of Genesis where she presents 
in the simplest and most beau- 
tiful way the repentance of 
Joseph’s brethren: ‘But the 
purpose of God was not ye: 
ended ; that is to say the bring- 
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ing them to a heartfelt repentance, and it is this 
purpose which explains the dealing of Joseph. If 
Joseph wished to bring his father and his brethren 
into Egypt, and to let them dwell there, then for 
their own sakes, as well as for his, they must 
be put once again into a position almost identical 
with the former one; that is to say, they must 
again be incensed against their favoured younger 
brother. It must be to their interest to get rid 
of him; and they must show that, although it is so, 
they will not, no matter what the after conse- 
quences, be guilty of the sin, but will rather give 
their lives to save the life of their youngest 
brother and to shield their father from distress. 
The men who brought the bloody coat to Jacob 
must this time be willing to shed their life-blood 
sooner than that he should suffer.” 

Miss Knox perhaps reaches the climax of her 
power of visualizing a scene in the last chapter of 
her book on the Acts of the Apostles, when in ima- 
gination she sees St. Paul before Nero. It is a 
moving scene graphically portrayed. ““We cannot 
tell the exact character of the charge, but we do 
know that the shadow of impending evil hung 
heavily upon him, and that he was utterly alone 
when the time came for pleading his cause, for 
there was not one who dared to accompany him 
before the judgment seat of Nero. This sense 
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of loneliness would weigh very heavily upon a 
man of as affectionate and sensitive a nature as 
St. Paul, and however bravely he might confront 
the splendour and majesty of Rome and the power 
of the world, as it were, arrayed against him, all 
was darkness around him, until on a sudden the 
scene changed and Paul became conscious that 
he was no longer alone. The responsibility of 
pleading his case and witnessing for the Gospel of 
Christ no longer rested upon him, but had passed 
into the hand of One who stood beside him, that 
is to say, even into the hand of the King of Kings. 
‘At my first answer no man stood with me; not- 
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withstanding the Lord stood with me and strength- 
ened me.’ ” 

We live through the scene with St. Paul, feel his 
loneliness, his longing for his friend, Timothy, his 
certainty at last that Christ was with him. “This 
explains the alternate glow of passionate yearning 
for the future steadfastness of Timothy, on the 
one hand, and the flashes of joyful anticipation 
on the other, which fill the heart of the warrior, 
as he thinks of the moment when he may lay down 
the shield, which he has never lowered, at the feet 
of his Lord.” ‘‘And then with one last triumphant 
cry, one last prayer for Timothy, he ceases, and 
the lips of Paul are sealed to us forever.’”’ The 
background is supplied of the gay court of Rome, 
the heedless passers-by, then, “fone flash of the 
executioner’s axe, and Paul is with the Master 
who, in his darkest hours, has ever been with 
him.” “Ever since Paul died men have vied with 
one another in reverencing his words and acts, and 
in tracing his footsteps over land and sea. They 
gather year by year within the catacombs wherein 
his body was first laid, and beneath the Basilica 
upon the Ostian way where it now rests; but the 
secret of Paul’s life is not revealed in any tracing 
of his earthly footsteps. It is found in his follow- 
ing of the spiritual footsteps of his Master, in the 
truth inscribed over the altar of the Basilica, ‘To 
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me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.’.” It is a 
fine and powerful close to the picture of one of the 
great figures of all time. 

It is the absolute sincerity of her work that is so 
appealing. It represents what Miss Knox, her- 
self, honestly thought and felt, and any book that 
represents the author’s own life, character and 
thought is worth while. In all this vivid portrayal 
of character and incident, Miss Knox was aiming 
at one great result. Over and over again I have 
heard her say that a Scripture lesson must not be 
mere Bible history, however attractively repre- 
sented, but must set forth ideals which the girls 
can realize in their own lives, becoming in that 
way part of their mental and spiritual equipment 
and bearing fruit in right action. 

Many girls look back and realize what they owe 
to Miss Knox’s method of Scripture teaching. 
As she saw how the early Christians applied the 
teachings of Christ to their moral and social prob- 
lems, so she made her girls apply that teaching 
to the social problems of to-day, and above all to 
their lives and actions. So also on her books. 
She draws out the teaching which each story 
affords, and renders it in modern terms. But 
while Miss Knox presses her moral teaching very 
directly and forcefully, there is nothing dull or un- 
attractive in her way of doing so. The moral is 
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not forced, but arises directly out of the living scene 
that we have been breathlessly following. It 
was an extraordinary gift, this power of breathing 
life and fervour into the material of the past and 
making it bear spiritual significance for us to-day. 
This gift has made her Scripture and Literature 
lessons remain vivid and attractive in the minds 
of her girls for long years afterwards. 

It was her sympathetic understanding of others, 
and her readiness to give of herself, that accounts 
for much of her success as a teacher and writer. 
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By DR. PILCHER 


@\| HAVE been asked to write a few 

be—a| words on “Miss Knox as a Friend.” 

:4|| There are others who could do it bet- 

=| ter. But the writer perhaps, has one 

qualification for the task in that he, with a few 

others, knew her only as a friend. Many knew 

her as a friend, but also had to do with her 

in one executive capacity or another. Such think 

of her as friend—and Head Mistress. To us she 

was just a friend—in all the rich connotation of 
that spacious word. 

The friendship of her family and that of the 
writer was one of long standing. Her father and 
an uncle of mine of an elder generation had worked 
together as loyal comrades in the direction of the 
Church Missionary Society through mid-Victorian 
days. Her brother, afterwards to become Bishop 
of Manchester, had been a friend of my father in 
Oxford. Nor was Miss Knox unknown to my 
parents. One achievement of her early career 
was often held up by my father to the admiration 
of his boys, as he enthusiastically recorded what 
could be wrought for the Gospel of Christ by 
consecrated genius. It happened that a Roman 
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sisterhood had invaded the parish of which Miss 
Knox’s father was the Rector. Their school was 
alienating the children from loyality to the Church 
of England. The peril was imminent. Then one 
of the daughters of the Rectory underwent a course 
of training and became mistress in the Parochial 
School. At once the tide turned. The children 
came back. The village was saved. I little 
thought, as I listened to my father’s glowing 
words, that in later years his heroine would be- 
come one of the greatest friends of his son. 

But so it came to pass. As soon as it was 
known, some eighteen years ago, that I had been 
invited to the staff of Wycliffe College, she wrote 
to my parents a letter of welcome. And when I 
arrived in Canada, alone and much in need of 
guidance, she began to take me under her care. 
Later I was to live for many years within a quarter 
of a mile of Havergal, and this proximity afforded 
a unique opportunity to her kindness. 

Her friendship was splendidly stimulating. It 
had about it something of the character of sun- 
shine in spring. Clouds might blow across the 
sky, and bring the sadder hue, but sunshine was 
victorious and dominant. Her smile of welcome, 
the cheery notes of her greeting, bore with them 
a tonic quality. And she was so intensely human. 
“What is the latest gossip?’ was frequently her 
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first question to an arriving friend, and she ex- 
pected him to relieve the tedium of school routine 
by some tale of adventure from the larger sea of 
human life. 

It is difficult to define all the varied elements 
which go to make up arichfriendship. But among 
the brightly coloured strands that of intellectual 
strength shines conspicuously. Miss Knox was, 
indeed, not a scholar in the narrower sense of one 
who by “poring over miserable books” has become 
an expert in some chosen field of research. She 
had won her “‘first’’ at Oxford in the Honour School 
of English and had studied in Germany, but the 
pulsing life of great schools allured her, rather 
than the solitude of the study. Yet one admitted 
to her companionship always felt himself in the 
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presence of an alert and active and powerful 
mind. This last quality, that of power, was greatly 
characteristic of her. Her mere presence in any 
gathering of tumultuous youth was adequate for 
all purposes of proper discipline. I once asked 
her if she had done anything to cultivate this art. 
“No,” she replied, “I never had to do anything 
about it.’? She was right. A powerful personality 
was hers by the divine right of birth. She was 
born a leader. 

Her friends were chosen in the main from the 
circle of those who thought with her on the deep 
things of life. This wasinevitable. Religion sang 
the diapason which dominated all the music of 
her being, and in her friendships she looked to find 
harmonious voices. Not that she was a fanatic or 
given over to sullen preciseness. Far from it. 
Religion to her was liberating, it was something 
akin to the day star and a morning without clouds. 
For this very reason it obtained her passionate 
devotion. Coming herself from the self-same 
clan which had borne the great Scottish Reformer, 
she regarded the Reformation as the movement, 
which, under God, had struck the manacles from 
off the northern peoples, leading them forth from 
the prison-house of legalism; and the ghostly 
shades of false doctrine, into the freedom of the 
life which is life indeed. And so she loved to 
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talk with her friends of the latest phase of the 
great battle between the Gospel and the forces of 
reaction, whether in England or in Canada. She 
always regarded her own work as an educational- 
ist as her special contribution to the cause. Not 
long before her home call she said to the writer 
in tones of quiet conviction, ‘I knew God sent me 
to Canada.” 

For those whom we might call the fathers of the 
Wycliffe movement she had not only a high re- 
gard, but also a warm personal affection. They 
formed indeed the elder circle of her friendship. 
Sometimes, when, as often happens, some criticism 
of a leader was mentioned in conversation, ‘Ah,’ 
she would say, “we shall never understand all 
that we possess in such an one until he has gone 
from us.” 

But, after all, the pure gold of Miss Knox’s 
friendship was to be found in its friendliness. 
We have it on high authority that a certain grace 
is the greatest thing in the world and out of it. 
This grace she manifested in a rare degree to her 
friends. Her thoughtfulness was wonderful. In 
sickness some token of remembrance might or 
might not come from others. It was certain to 
come from her. If some special problem arose 
to be solved, some burden to be borne, some 
unusual task to be essayed; if some difficulty 
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demanded wise and prudent counsel, she was never 
too busy in her busiest days to set aside a quarter 
of an hour for the friend who needed her. And 
such an one always went away stronger than he 
came. Nor was her sympathy confined only to 
a few. I have been with her more than once 
when the telephone has rung, and the unseen 
speaker has told of some new sorrow. In a 
moment her voice, as she answered, became 
filled with tenderness. That other soul in trouble 
was granted the whole largesse of her great 
heart. 

She was continually planning and working for the 
good of her friends. Their success was hers. 
Always ready with encouragement and praise, if 
such were deserved, she shewed the truth of her 
affection even more by never shrinking from 
uttering words of blame or warning. She was too 
genuine to spare the knife, if health demanded an 
operation. She criticized because she loved. 

And her friends meant much to her. She 
spoke not seldom of the strange sad loneliness of 
life. As head of a great institution she knew 
something of the isolation which surrounds 
every throne. And she lived far from her kindred 
in the new land which she had made her own. 
In her friends she sought something of that com- 
panionship which life had in other respects denied 
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her. But if she received, she was also a lavish 
giver, and what she gave was valued by those 
to whom she gave it. One who was especially 
close to her in later years, wrote, on hearing of 
her home call, that he was glad that he was no 
longer resident in Toronto. He could not bear 
to contemplate Toronto without her friendship. 

In his treatise ‘‘On Friendship,’’ Cicero makes 
one of his characters remark, ‘‘Eguidem ex omni- 
bus rebus, quas mihi aut fortuna aut natura tribuit, 
nihil habeo, quod cum amicitia Scipionis possim 
comparare. In hac mihi de republica consensus, 
in hac rerum privatarum consilium, in eadem 
requies plena oblectationis fuit’”—which might 
be freely rendered, ‘‘Of all the gifts which fortune 
or nature have made mine, there is none which I 
value so highly as the friendship of Scipio. In his 
company I found agreement on public questions, 
wise counsel in personal difficulties, and best of 
all, the restfulness of happy intercourse.” So 
might say, each in his measure, the friends of 
Ellen Knox. 
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TRAVELLERS’ JOY 


By MISS JONES 

Were e]|OME of my happiest recollections of 
aN E25] Miss Knox link themselves with her 
EDS frequent summer journeys across the 
i Kel} Atlantic. We often planned to share 
a state-room, and from the moment that we 
joined forces at Montreal with the year’s heavy 
work left behind, her companionship added much 
to the zest and enjoyment of the passage. June 
and July journeys are usually blessed with fine 
weather, and not even the youngest on board en- 
joyed the deck games and the varied company 
more than our former Head. One side of her 
nature was essentially youthful, almost boyish in 
its love of sports and laughter, and this side was 
revealed at its best inthose pleasant summer days. 
Anything hearty and wholesome secured her 
approval; I suppose deep down in her nature 
there was always the influence of her early 
days in the English country-side with long walks 
and open-air games. Her natural rigour and her 
instincts were those of the rector and the squire, 
and no country but rural England could have pro- 
duced her. Often I have rallied her on her like- 
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ness to the types of an Archibald Marshall novel, 
books which she enjoyed, though she found them 
inferior to Trollope. The absence of primness 
and professional mannerism may have partly 
accounted for her popularity with the children on 
board, but an even greater element in this was 
her genuine love and interest in them. In Miss 
Knox all children sensed, as Americans say, a 
play-fellow and comrade; something not quite 
grown-up, a preoccupation with the game not 
usually to be found in grown-ups who have half 
their mind on something else. Admiring mothers, 
watching the children on her knee comforted by 
cats’-cradle, or the little group around her chair 
absorbed in a story, would murmur, ‘‘What a 
wonderful mother she would have made!”’ But it 
was to something rarer than maternal feeling 
that they were drawn—to a spring of youth and 
warmth which even in her later days remained 
unquenched. 

But a joyful intercourse with child travellers 
was but one item in the daily round on board 
ship. As Miss Knox frankly avowed, she loved 
to talk with men of action and brains, and first 
and foremost with men of her own religious and 
social convictions. She held, and rightly, that 
the community life of a girls’ boarding-school 
has, even under modern conditions, a narrowing 
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effect, and that contact with other minds, when 
occasion serves, is a tonic of the most desirable. 
A strain of humility, curious and beautiful in one 
of such abounding vigour, coloured her attitude 
towards even the minor leaders of her own school 
of thought. Here, perhaps, her early training 
in the country rectory told its tale; for there was in 
her an abiding deference to the opinion of men 
as such, which brought to mind her descriptions 
of the little pinafored girl in her father’s study, 
learning her lessons with the older brothers whose 
later college successes were the pride of the family 
circle. Most Englishwomen of her generation 
who trained with their brothers remember the 
magnificent attitude of those heroes towards their 
humbler sisters, and nowhere, perhaps, was this 
great gulf fixed so firmly as in educated homes in 
the country, where tradition is not lightly broken. 
To the city-bred this reverence for masculine 
opinion was difficult to understand, though always 
touching, and it was refreshing when Miss Knox’s 
sense of humour and common sense asserted 
themselves, and she abruptly dropped some well- 
meaning bore in a sudden conviction that their 
minds were not of the same gauge. 

On board ship she not only talked, but walked. 
Many of us, I suppose, walk a considerable por- 
tion of the distance between the continents if we 
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cross the Atlantic often, and Miss Knox did her 
share. Shuffle-board, rings and ball-games were 
her delight, and brought her into contact with 
passengers of all ages and sizes; seldom, I suppose, 
unless some eminent preacher or lecturer on board, 
or a great musician 
charmed all hearers, 
did one individual 
passenger make so 
many contacts. With 
the more sedate she 
enjoyed a game of 
chess and if her con- 
victions had not de- 
barred her from 
cards, she would 
probably have played 
an excellent hand at 
bridge. When I used 
to condole with her 
she would stoutly af- 
firm that she suffered 
no loss, as each day for her was full of more 
interesting things. 

Down in the state-room, in the afternoon rest 
hour, and often late into the night came long 
talks; for me often the recital of the problems and 
experiences of the past school year. Her interest 
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in Western Canada, always great, increased 
enormously after her visit to the West in 1915; 
but at all times the names of the old girls and of 
former Wycliffe students called out her eager 
questions. In that overmastering concern for 
the interest and growth of Havergal which swayed 
her life, she may at an early date have somewhat 
distrusted the development of western colleges, 
but the passing years freed her from this, and she 
came to see that in fundamentals our aims were 
one, though in details and externals, local differ- 
ences must be expected. As usual, in discussing 
school questions her main interest was less in 
academic or intellectual proficiency than in 
character-building. The school as a lever for 
raising life to a higher moral level, as a nursery 
for social and religious leaders in community 
interests, as a field for Christian endeavour, was 
the background of her mind. She had the in- 
tensity and power of the single-minded, a con- 
centration often denied to those of wider range. 
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The great Bible truths and their power to guide 
and control and enrich our lives were her daily 
inspiration, and “other foundation,’ she felt, 
could not safely be laid for character and conduct. 
And since we are professedly a Christian nation, 
and education is the foundation of the whole 
social structure, the logic of her educational 
position is beyond question. 

Holiday hours afforded a great chance for glean- 
ing the results of the yearly reading of others. 
Miss Knox loved a good clean novel as heartily 
as she detested some of the by-products of modern 
fiction. We read somewhat along different lines, 
but she listened with ready interest to any con- 
clusions new to her, or that added to the evidence 
or illustrations of the subjects she had made her 
own. No one familiar with her  prize-day 
speeches, or addresses in the school magazine 
can fail to have been struck with the aptness of her 
quotations, her happy choice of two or three lines 
of poetry as the crown of expression. In this 
her judgment was unerring, though style apart 
from content interested her little. She had a 
very humble opinion of her own powers of expres- 
sion, but a very high one of the message she strove 
to convey—one of those complexities of character 
which made her companionship so interesting. 

No one has ever listened so kindly and readily 
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to the story of social and political experiment in . 
the West as did Miss Knox on board ship. The 
growth of women’s associations and responsi- 
bilities, the attitude of Governments and Church 
and school authorities, all brought out her quick 
questions, though no doubt the human side and 
the lives involved touched her more than theory. 
There was a strong political strain in her, quick to 
see a practical advantage, and her financial second- 
sight detected at once a weak position. In 1923, 
when I visited her in Toronto, she gave me the 
same absorbed interest and patient hearing as on 
the long Atlantic trips, though she was then far 
from well, and easily tired. 

She could scarcely have realized how much 
such interest and encouragement meant to a fellow 
worker, and until such a fund of sympathy is with- 
drawn we do not, alas, tell the deep gratitude within 
us. 


“J wept as I remember’d how often you and I 
Had tired the sun with talking, and sent him 
down the sky.”’ 


Over-busy people have little time for emo- 
tional expression, and the great Canadian dis- 
tances prevent frequent contacts with our friends, 
East or West; but just as our long Mani- 
toba winter makes the joy of opening summer 
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amost tearful in intensity, so does the isolation 
of professional life enhance the delight of re- 
newing the friendships that never grow old. Such 
a friendship was ours; slow in striking root during 
my first years in Toronto, but growing ever deeper 
during those happy times of travel. Poets have 
lamented the death of friendship—the ships that 
sail apart in their onward course—but ours was 
the happier experience of growing understanding 
and affection. 

Such human joys are a pattern of things in the 
heavens; such journeys are an earnest of high 
adventure yet to come on those untravelled shores 
on which God has opened her eyes. But to us who 
remain the way seems longer and the skies less 
bright. 
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By DR. DYSON HAGUE 


s,ANADA and the Canadian Church 
Z| will deeply feel, for many years, the 
I passing of Miss Knox. It was not 
| only her gracious personality, her 
ean and noble vision of the power and 
place of education in the lives of young women, 
but her strong and deep convictions of the 
things that really make life worth living. When 
she began her work in Canada, it was a day of 
small things. When one thinks of the little 
gatherings of girls in the early days of that 
house on Jarvis Street, one wonders at the 
amplitude and greatness of what Havergal College 
represents now in the Church life of Canada. 
How well I remember the first day I entered 
the school and heard the small band of girls, on 
a fair summer day, in 1897, all dressed in white, 
singing with sweet voices that morning hymn, 
“Christ Whose glory fills the skies; Christ the 
True, the only Light.’? But now the little one 
has become a thousand, and while Miss Knox 
herself doubtless would have been the first and 
the last to acknowledge the splendid help that she 
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received at every stage from her supporters and 
fellow-workers without whom, she would probably 
have confessed, she could have done nothing, there 
can be no doubt that hers was the presiding 
genius and the directing mind of Havergal’s 
progress and success. 

Others have dwelt upon her administrative 
genius, and the eulogiums of Canon Cody of Saint 
Paul’s and of the Canadian Press, religious and 
secular, were obviously sincere, and thoroughly 
well deserved. But there are three things that 
Canadian Christians in general, and the Canadian 
Church people in particular, may well regard as 
perpetual memorials of the work of Miss Knox, 
especially in the forwarding of the Kingdom of God. 

The first were her remarkable works upon the 
Bible, a series of Bible Lessons for Schools, pub- 
lished by Macmillan, London. She probably 
contemplated the publication of others, but she 
was enabled to bring out three; Genesis, Exodus 
and the Acts. They have filled, and probably will 
fill for many years to come, a great desideratum. 
They put in a simple, readable and attractive way 
the central teachings of the Book, and they might 
well be read and studied as models not only by 
Church girls and boys, but by divinity students 
and clergymen and Sunday-school teachers 
throughout the Empire. One of their chief 
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charms is that while they are marked by competent 
scholarship and evident breadth of reading they 
are simple and suggestive and, unlike so many 
of the so-called scholarly works of the day, 
absolutely devoid of anything that would suggest 
doubt with regard to the Bible. Throughout they 
are constructive and unfailingly strengthening. 
They carry out as volumes the great dictum of 
the great Archbishop Temple to the clergy: ‘Tell 
the people what the Bible says; and then tell the 
people what the Bible means.” 

Another was that very striking work entitled, 
“Girl of the New Day,” which is practically a 
summary of her talks with her girls in the School. 
The chapters on the joy of teaching, the joy of 
nursing, the joy of farming, the joy of music, are 
most suggestive. But the last two chapters on 
“The Queen of Them All’? and “The Great 
Choice” are exceptionally fine. Her tribute to 
the most honourable of all the professions ‘fA 
Mother! a Mother” is a beautiful tribute to the 
supreme glory and power of motherhood. ‘‘A true 
Mother,’ she says, “is God’s greatest gift.’”? The 
last chapter is an impassioned appeal to accept 
and enthrone the Lord Jesus Christ, a grand 
finale. 

But Miss Knox has left another memorial of her 
earnestness and Christian genius, a booklet that, 
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to the writer’s mind, should remain as one of her 
chief monuments. It is entitled “A Student’s 
Week of Prayer,’ and is issued by the Upper 
Canada Tract Society. After an introduction by 
Dr. Hoyles and a Foreword of her own, it gives 
two pages of prayers for Sunday and each day in 
the week, two for the morning and two for the 
evening, with three pages of additional prayers. 
For many months, every day, the writer has been 
stimulated and strengthened in his devotional 
life by the use of these beautiful prayers. Al- 
though intended rather for students in school and © 
college, they seem to carry a suggestiveness that 
must fit the intercessional longings of any soul 
upon the knees. Such prayers as these are most 
appealing: ‘Lord God, I am only a beginner, 
reveal Thy truth to me day by day. . . . O 
God, by the power of Thy indwelling spirit, 
strengthen me for a clear discharge of the week’s 
work now before me. Lead me, hour by hour, for 
I have no Guide but Thee. If things go ill with 
me, keep me patient and cheerful; if well, steady 
and quiet. May I live in kindly fellowship with 
my comrades, working together in honour and 
clean mirth. . . . Make me anxious for noth- 
ing, save to be faithful to my trust. May I 
swiftly carry out the suggestions of Thy Holy 
‘Spirit. . . . Teach me to give freely without 
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counting the cost; to endure patiently without 
murmuring; and to suffer without depressing 
others. . . . Give me such a wealth of Thy 
Holy Spirit that my duties may be discharged to 
Thy honour and glory. . . . By the power of 
Thy Holy Spirit help me to be loyally true. 

Prepare us, at Thy will, for work in the mission 
field or at home.”’ And how beautiful is the prayer 
for Saturday evening: “I lay at Thy feet another 
week’s work, with all the sins that need Thy 
forgiveness; with all the flaws that need the mend- 
ing of Thy gracious hand.” 

But now that she has been taken from us there 
is one thing that gives a pathetic interest to this 
little volume and that is, that in many of the 
prayers there is an almost wistful reference to, and 
expectation of, the termination day of life’s work. 
“Lift my thoughts,” is the prayer for Sunday 
morning, “to the time when I shall be eternally 
with Thee in the home which Thou art preparing 
for me. . . . I long to glorify Thee and to 
finish the work which Thou hast given me to do. 
Teach me to look forward to the ever-approaching 
hour when Thou wilt return and call me to Thy 
side. . . . Strengthen me by the power of Thy 
Holy Spirit from day to day and from hour to hour, 
till the shadows are past and I stand before 
Thee. . . . Give me an abiding longing for 
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Thy truth, and a burning desire to love and serve 
Thee, till I reach Thy presence and find the perfect 
joy and peace of the home above. . . . Draw 
us daily nearer Thee, looking for the time when in 
Thy heavenly home we shall rejoice with Thee 
forever.” . . . Perhaps the most beautiful of 
all is the last prayer for Saturday night: “Help 
us to look forward quietly to the night, ever 
drawing nearer, when we shall put aside our well- 
worn tools, without a sigh, and step forward to the 
better work and the more joyful rest of our home 
above. Thither lead us, our King and our God.” 

If Miss Knox had done nothing more in her life 
than leave this little Manual of Weekly Prayers, 
she might have said, in a truer and higher sense 
than Horace ever dreamed: ‘‘Exegi monumentum 
aere perennius” (I have completed a monument 
more enduring than a tablet of brass). 

She has gone, and her friends and all who knew 
and loved her will doubtless say: We never shall 
see her like again. But this is our ardent hope, 
that, as a result of her life amongst us, thousands 
and thousands will remain to remember the 
lessons she taught, and that from the young women 
whom she trained, there will arise a generation 
of witnesses, of teachers, of mothers, who will 
stand as champions for the Word of God, the 
Divine Saviour, and the great essentials of evan- 
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gelical churchmanship. And, above all, that 
our Church School teachers, not only for girls, 
but boys also, will learn that the only true founda- 
tion upon which any real education can be reared 
are obedience, manners, and devotion, and, 
most of all, a deep belief in and a personal knowl- 
edge of the teachings of the Bible as God’s Word 
revealed and written. 
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A REMINISCENCE 
By MRS. CODE 


sé Sa 


F 


are | Y DEAR girls, how tired and ill you 
yesh look, I have put you on the top floor 


my ea 
Was aD and now I wonder if that is wise, per- 
EAE! haps it will be too much for you.” 





eral 


That was the greeting to the three weary girls 
who arrived at Havergal College in October, 1895. 
It was the keynote of our year there where we 
always found great care of, and anxiety for, our 
health. I remember that a little girl of six would 
occasionally be kept in bed for the day because 
she was a highly strung child and Miss Knox 
said needed the rest. 

Her thoughtfulness for us made us vote her “a 
dear” and “a dear’? she always remained. How 
those first days recall old names, Ina Hogg, a 
Winnipegger, boarding at the school but attending 
the Conservatory of Music, had special privileges 
as did Allie Grisdale and myself. We always 
seemed to have a thrilling adventure which had 
to be told to Miss Knox. Indeed one of the joys 
of going out was the pleasure of returning to pour 
into her ears the story of simple everyday hap- 
penings which to us became adventures because 
we had been allowed out without a mistress. 
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We loved our baseball in the evenings and, al- 
though small in numbers, apparently made a good 
deal of noise. A mistress objected, saying ‘“‘it 
was not ladylike.”” Miss Knox joined us the next 





A Quiet Hour in the Study 


evening and ran around the bases to our resound- 
ing cheers. In this effective way she settled the 
question. An unexpected half holiday in the 
winter made us all keen fora skate. That meant 
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a trip to the rink, and as every mistress was busy 
the girls decided that I was old enough and steady 
enough to be their escort, and also brave enough 
to ask for the necessary permission. It was 
finally decided that Miss Knox should come 
along, stop awhile and then leave us. Of course 
she brought her skates and we played ‘‘Crack the 
Whip” putting her on the end where she would 
be well cracked! It was quite a new game to her 
so we gave the whip a good twist and then let go! 
Nine breathless girls stopped to watch her, but she 
sailed majestically to the other end of the rink, 
stopped quite easily, thus winning our unbounded 
admiration for her pluck, and the joke was on us. 

Miss Knox had a clever and effectual way of 
teaching a lesson. Maple syrup was a whole- 
some dish that appeared regularly on the supper 
table, evidently some clever and satirical girl 
made sport of this, and it vanished from our meal; 
the lamentations were loud and many secret en- 
treaties were offered to the maid to reinstate it, 
but a week or more went by before we again saw 
the once despised, but now very welcome, maple 
syrup. 

A girl of that first year, a clever child of thirteen, 
said one day, “if I wanted to make a real picture 
of Miss Knox I would only paint her eyes.’ 
They were truly the windows of her soul. We 
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realized this most when we were summoned to 
her room. Our minds turned somersaults in an 
effort to recall some misdemeanour, some rule 
broken, or some duty left undone. We might 
receive a reprimand or an invitation to sit and 
chat awhile, but it was her eyes that told us 
instantly which to expect. Many girls will 
recall the friendly little chats beside the fire where 
Miss Knox led us on to talk of home or our dreams 
of the future. There she studied us and sent us 
away cheered, feeling that school life was not just 
a matter of learning lessons from books, but a 
preparation for those lessons that we have to learn 
later in life. 

Miss Knox came out to Canada determined to 
learn everything about managing a school, so 
undertook to do the housekeeping. This led at 
times to complications. We never knew until 
long after how often we had escaped doing without 
a joint for dinner. The housekeeping was truly 
a new venture, but this was mastered, as were the 
other tasks she encountered in a new school in 
the new country. 

Miss Knox brought to Canada an earnest desire 
to be of benefit to the girls of Canada. She went 
through intensive training that first year, indeed 
she acknowledged this herself. She made a study 
of the Canadian girls’ view-point, throwing herself 
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heart and soul into their problems, always seeking 
a solution of their difficulties, always impressing 
upon them the need of a high standard. Indeed 
I have always remembered the earnestness with 
which she urged us to take a stand in life, a stand 
for the right. ‘‘Fight the good fight’? was a very 
favourite hymn. Her Scripture lessons rang 
with the message “Be strong in the Lord and in 
the power of His might.” It is typical of her method 
of forming the character of her girls that from the 
treasury of her knowledge and experience she 
drew apt examples and wise sayings which re- 
mained in their memory and, either consciously 
or unconsciously, influenced their conduct. 

We see the visible signs of her greatness as 
school mistress in the growth and prosperity of 
the school of which she was the founder, but we 
know that it is on the deep and abiding influence 
she had upon the hundreds of girls who passed 
through the school that her true greatness rests. 
My knowledge of Miss Knox dates from the first 
year of the school when our group in the school 
consisted of Dottie Duck, Ida Homer Dixon, 
Tessie Hammond, Kathleen O’Hara, Daisy Mal- 
colmson, Margaret Wood, Alice Rogers, Constance 
Wade, Tessie Hammond, Ina Hogg, Jessie Hamil- 
ton, Allie Grisdale, my sister Emmie and myself. 
Through all her busy life Miss Knox kept in 
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touch with her girls and always showed an affec- 
tionate interest in all their affairs. Her friendship 
was one of my most valued treasures, and its 
memories are still sweet. 


MISS KNOX AND HAVERGAL 


By MISS MARIAN WOOD 






SE TN LITTLE before four o’clock on the 
ee ee 25 morning of Thursday, January 24th, to 
i BN His great servant, our Head, came the 
GON =x] Sudden summons from her Master, 
and ies passed away—a general called to a higher 
command. There was one brief half-moment of 
consciousness, her breathing stopped, and, with a 
radiant smile on her face, she passed into the 
‘perfect peace which passeth understanding.” “I 
shall be satisfied when I awake with Thy like- 
ness,’ we said, as we looked at her face, and we 
knew that the Lord had indeed brought her into a 
large place, that “death was swallowed up in 
victory,’ and that in His light she saw light, 
for the reflection of it was upon her face. 

It was in 1894 that a band of men upon whose 
hearts was laid a sense of the mighty future of 
Canada—realizing that that future must be built 
on righteousness, and lay in the hands of its 
youth—went over to England to find one who, by 
character, personality and scholarship should be 
fitted to head the school for girls for which they 
were making themselves responsible; one who 
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would give herself to the training of these girls 
in the love and fear of God, and the sense of their 
duty to man. 

They asked Bishop Moule, of Durham, to aid 
them in their search, and he sent them to Miss 
Knox, the daughter of the Rev. George Knox, 
Vicar of Exton. Formed by her father—scholar, 
statesman, saint, and man of the world—who 
had discovered her power both of speaking and 
writing; growing up in an atmosphere of gracious 
simplicity and intellectual attainment, Miss Knox 
had had experience in teaching in the village 
Infant School. Her brilliant success there—she 
could do anything she liked with the children— 
determined her career and she proceeded to 
Oxford. After taking her examinations from 
St. Hugh’s, she joined the staff of Cheltenham 
College, under Miss Beale, for whom she had ever 
the warmest admiration. While there she re- 
ceived the invitation from Toronto to come out 
to what proved to be her life work. She consulted 
her brother, then Bishop of Coventry. He, be- 
lieving that Canada was on the eve of wonderful 
development, that a great opportunity was pre- 
sented to her, and that she had in her the makings 
of an Empire Builder, advised her to accept the 
invitation, and her decision was made. So Miss 
Knox came to Canada. 
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She came with a very definite aim before her 
for the School—“‘To unite whatever was best in 
the English and Canadian ideals of education, 
provided it was inspired throughout with the love 
of freedom,andofCanada. . . .  thatstraight- 
forward teaching should be given on outstanding 
evangelical lines . . . that her school should 
be interested in holding out a generous hand to 
the daughters of the clergy, missionaries, and 
pioneer workers.’’ Great aims—and such a little 
school—thirty-eight in all. I wonder how many 
of us have sat on the floor around Miss Knox’s 
fire, and chuckled over her early tales and the 
humour of her frank avowal of her inexperience 
and her blunders. Of those days she writes in the 
Ludemus of 1914. 

“It seems a far cry from the Havergal of to-day 
to the Havergal which I knew and saw for the first 
time on a hot August morning many years ago. 
The House, which was very much like our Hill 
House, only without—and it is a big without—the 
grounds, was just an old-fashioned building with 
furniture which had stood twenty-four years of 
hard school work, and with a sandy yard at the 
back, practically impossible for games. On one 
side of the hall a drawing-room and library, and 
on the other a school-room with tables and chairs 
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in the centre, and long black desks round the walls 
so that girls could keep their backs turned and 
study without looking at their companions. Up- 
stairs and downstairs the one spot of cheerfulness 
was a loaded crab-apple tree under the staircase 
window, making a splash of brightness in the other- 
wise dispiriting surroundings. It took every 
minute of the time from August 25th to September 
8th to bring classrooms and sitting-rooms into 
workmanlike surroundings, until at last the open- 
ing day came and some seven boarders, with 
trunks, filled with sheets, pillows, knives, forks, 
and impedimenta of all kinds, arrived one after 
another, followed next morning by some thirty- 
one day girls, thoroughly excited over the new 
proceedings. 

“The first gathering was in the old school-room, 
by this time transformed into an ordinary class- 
room. Professor Wrong read prayers, and after 
prayers I told the girls why the marguerite had 
been chosen to be the school flower, partly be- 
cause of its cheeriness, ‘seeing the best even in the 
glimmer of the worst,’ teaching how in school 
and out of school to take life without petty grum- 
blings; partly because, looking steadily up to the 
sunshine, the marguerite caught the purity of its 
petals and the rich kindliness and gold of its 
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centre, just as looking up to God we could learn 
how to gain the purity of our lives and the genero- 
sity and kindliness of our characters. 

‘Little by little the school grew and old customs 
dropped away, like streaming down in wrappers 
to Sunday morning breakfast, till early in Novem- 
ber the Winnipeg contingent arrived, full of life 
and energy, brimming over, like every Western 
contingent after them, with the conviction that 
nothing equalled Winnipeg and the West, and 
burning to get back again: yet, with good common- 
sense, till June determined to make the most of 
every minute of school life, and to strike out the 
best for themselves and for their companions.” 

At the end of the year the school had burst its 
bounds, the boarders risen from seven to thirty- 
two, while day scholars numbered a hundred. 
What wonder with that centre of energy and en- 
thusiasm! It was necessary to get more accom- 
modation. Day school was held at St. Peter’s 
schoolroom, 350 Jarvis Street was turned into a 
home instead of a school, and at Christmas a 
second house was taken. Still the school went 
on growing and at the end of another two years 
land had been bought from Mrs. Rutherford, 
and further houses rented to the south of “350” 
and across the road, while next year—1896— 
saw “the great new School”’—the Main building 
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for sixty boarders and one hundred day girls— 
begun. 

Of this she writes in Ludemus, 1905: 

“Now life became very full and new sides were 
opened out in the school so that the necessity for 
a new building became imperative. The excite- 
ment was great one afternoon when it was 
whispered that Mr. Blake had been seen moving 
aside the palings of the grounds to the right and 
pacing up and down beneath the apple trees. 
That autumn a garden party was held under those 
same trees before they were felled to give place 
to the foundations of the new school. The founda- 
tions were laid and day by day the building 
slowly grew, so slowly that but for Mr. Milli- 
champ’s goodness and energy we should have lost 
heart altogether, until at last at midsummer we 
believed that the new school would be finished 
and opened in September and in consequence three 
of the houses were given up and the furniture 
piled in ‘350’ and Mistresses and girls went 
home full of hope and expectation.” 

The building was nearing completion when there 
came what seemed the overwhelming blow of a 
fire which swept away the roof and top stories. 
Miss Knox had just reached England, but has- 
tened back immediately upon the news. The 
houses which had been given up were secured 
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again and new ones added, the work pushed 
forward, and in the midst of a blizzard on Thanks- 
giving Day the school entered its new quarters. 
‘So the new Havergal’’ she says in her Ludemus 
letter of 1898, “is to be a reality at last. The 
day-dream of four years to be realized, and 
through the good hand of our God upon us, and 
our strong and true friends, we shall be in a home 
of our own, fitted to all our wants. It seems too 
good to be true, and the building has been so care- 
fully watched and superintended. The little ones 
are always wanting an exploring tour, they must 
‘see how the building is getting on’; ‘Really now 
we ought to choose ‘“‘our’”’ classroom’; ‘Won’t you 
take us to see our bedroom?’ And glad enough 
are the elders when they have safely returned, 
and have escaped the dangers of the upper ladders 
and the sandy entrance boards. And the elders 
have been so wise and so sure that they knew 
more than the Building Committee or the Archi- 
tect. ‘The foundation is too small,’ ‘The place 
seems nothing but windows,’ ‘The passage is too 
wide,’ ‘This room is too small.’ And meantime, 
unheeding all the comments, the building has 
gone rapidly on, and next September we shall 
settle down, and all this doubt, eagerness and 
questioning be as much past history as the Bridge 
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of Sighs or the House over the Way. Havergal 
should then be filled with young lives, all erecting 
buildings of their own, developing strong body, 
sound mind, skilled hand and upright soul, which 
will be a stronghold for themselves in time to 
come, and a house of strength and refuge to all 
around. How well it would be if they, as wise 
master builders, would sit down and count the cost 
so that when the school time is done they may be 
workmen who need not be ashamed. 

‘“‘What shall they build? First, a good founda- 
tion. Not more ambitions than can be executed 
without strained body, strained nerves and weary 
souls. Then let the foundations be firmly laid 
with accurate initial knowledge lest the fabric 
becomes 


ak goodly heape for to behould, 
But full great pittie that so fair a mould 
Did on so weak foundation ever sit 
For on a sandy hill that still did flit 
And fall away it mounted was full hie 
That every breath of heaven shaked it.’ 


“Then the walls built with energy, yet solidly 
throughout with iron bars of facts and dates, so 
that it can stand the test of time, not 
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‘**& stately palace built of squared brick, 
Which cunningly was without mortar laid 
Whose walls were high, but nothing strong and thick, 
And golden foile all over them displayed.’ 


“Then for windows, a mind trained to.see and 
learn everything, but viewing all from the sunlight 
of God’s truth. Plenty of windows so that there 
may be light, sunshine and cheeriness. ‘Full of 
faire windowes and delightful bowres’ everywhere, 
and let the windows open wide so that the fresh 
air and light of honest day may be throughout. 
Let the building be not one in which 


‘* ‘All the hinder parts that few can spie 
Are ruinous and old, but painted curiously’ 


‘And above all let ‘them’ bring into it the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit. 


‘Only a sweet and virtuous soul 
Like seasoned timber never gives 
But when the whole world turns to coal, 
Then chiefly lives.’ ” 


The school was no sooner in its “great new 
buildings” than they were found not to be large 
enough to contain it, and the house at “350” 
—the original Havergal, the place of associations 
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with those whom Miss Knox loved to speak of as 
“the stone age,” the girls nearest of all to her 
heart, and living in her memory—was bought, 
completely renovated, and added to the school, 
providing for further forty borders. These days 
of swift expansion were the days in which Miss 
Knox revelled. She wanted a big school. She 
wanted the opportunity of contacts as far-reaching 
as possible. She had an extraordinary power of 
entering quickly into sympathetic relations with 
others, through the sincerity of her interest and 
the unselfish activity with which she devoted her- 
self to such problems as they shared with her, 
and she longed by her influence to touch as many 
as might be for the Captain whom she served. 

In 1901 the Junior School was organized as a 
separate entity. It, too, outgrew its quarters in 
“350,” and in 1902 there came large addition to the 
Main School in the shape of an Assembly Hall, 
additional classrooms and studio, and a whole 
new Junior School. But still the expansion went 
on, and building was added to building, until in 
1907 old ‘‘350,” rich in its associations, was pulled 
down and another wing with playroom, swimming 
bath, new Junior School, and additional bedrooms 
was erected—the old Junior classrooms being 
transformed into a Domestic Science department, 
and Chemistry and Physics laboratory. 
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The purchase in 1913 of Coverley House and 
grounds, from the Rutherford Estate, gave room 
for yet further expansion and added ample playing 
fields in the heart of the town. Of this Miss 
Knox wrote May 1, 1913: 

“My dear Girls,— 

“A first letter from the Rutherford House! It 
seems almost too good to be true! You know, 
year by year, as summer came on and the board 
courts grew hotter, and the Athletic Association 
guarded the tennis lawns more jealously, how we 
longed to step across into coolness and into 
shade! 

“For days now the girls have been revelling in 
the wider space and liberty, sketching and pre- 
paring their lessons out-of-doors, planning out 
gardens, watching the laying of the new board 
courts, from morning till night perching on the 
seats of a long-limbed apple tree (it fell, alas, at 
Easter on the year that Miss Knox left us) which 
more than takes the place of its beloved pre- 
decessor of nineteen years ago.” 

As Miss Knox said in her Ludemus letter of 
Easter, 1922, ‘‘The School which never threw out 
new life or new buildings would be dull as ditch- 
water, and like ditch-water bound in time to get 
weed grown and muddy,” and the next great step 
forward was the purchase of land on St. Clair 
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Avenue West, and the opening of the first of the 
branch Junior Schools—Havergal-on-the-Hill— 
to be followed in 1916 by the St. George Prepara- 
tory, and in 1921 by the little Rosedale Ravine 
School, to meet the needs of Juniors in different 
parts of the town, and to eliminate the long car 
ride for them. 

And now fresh problems arose, as Toronto, 
growing by leaps and bounds, began to stretch 
far north and west, and people moved ever farther 
from the heart of the city. To Miss Knox the 
thought of leaving the school on Jarvis Street, the 
creation of which had been her life, at first seemed 
impossible, but with the open mind that always 
was hers, she had reached the conclusion that 
for the school to remain in its present situation 
was to hamper its power of usefulness, and the 
Board in 1923 completed the purchase of the North- 
dale property—a glorious piece of land of about 
twenty-seven acres, nearly opposite to Lawrence 
Park, and stretching from Avenue Road on the 
one side, half-way to Yonge Street. It is on the 
new land that one of the last snapshots of Miss 
Knox was taken. She stands there, and in her 
gaze one sees her hopes and plans for the Havergal- 
to-be—the dear desire now of her heart, of which 
she was speaking the very day that God’s call 
came and she passed so suddenly from us. 
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But this is but a record of bricks and mortar, 
and Miss Knox’s building was greater than this. 
She was a royal teacher. She could take the 
dry bones and breathe upon them until they 
clothed themselves with living flesh. The story 
you had heard to satiety, suddenly became ab- 
sorbing at her touch. As to the freshness and 
originality of her outlook, witness her books, and 
the morning and evening talks she gave to the 
girls, with their quaint and arresting illustrations 
and new lights. Her own interest stimulated en- 
thusiasm. Her irrepressible humour lightened 
the dull places and she had a rare power of evoking 
thought from her hearers and drawing out ideas. 
Her Literature lessons in the early days of the 





Miss Knox on the New Land 
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School, with their ingenious charts, were long 
remembered and talked of by the girls, and she 
made her Scripture classes of absorbing interest. 

It was a beautiful thing to see Miss Knox with 
little children—she loved them so. She would 
gather a group around her on board ship, or in one 
of the Junior Schools, and there they would listen 
enthralled as she told them stories, repeated the 
poems of her own childhood, taught them ‘“‘Cat’s 
Cradle’ or to knit, picking up dropped stitches, 
and dropping here a thought and there a word, 
which would fall to spring up and flower later. 

Of her aim for the School she herself spoke in 
the address that she gave at the School Closing 
in 1911—“‘The test of a School lies in the person- 
ality and power of its girls, and the part they play 
as citizens, as well as wives and mothers—in 
other words, in their sense of responsibility to 
God and man. . . . I want to send out the 
girls capable of enduring hardness with power 
of victory over the changes and chances of the 
world, instead of being at the mercy of each turn 
of the wheel of fortune. I have no more use for 
practical teaching without religious foundation, 
than I have for coils of wire without electricity. 
Girls may admire ideals of truth, honour, love and 
duty, and for the moment be inspired by them, 
but when a crisis comes, when it is a choice be- 
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tween self-sacrifice and self-interest, those ideals 
without religious background are like a house built 
upon the sand.” 

And again in 1907—‘“‘My chief wish for each one 
of you is that as each day comes with its allotted 
task you may be found at your best, physically, 
mentally and spiritually, that you may be able to 
conquer yourself and to conquer circumstances 
round you instead of being led by them. 

Is there any message as to this question of spirit, 
any keynote to be struck which may help to 
blend your life into one harmonious whole? The 
keynote which I give you is this—‘To seek first 
the Kingdom of God and His righteousness,’ and 
by doing so, follow in the footsteps of Him who 
came not to be ministered unto but to minister.” 

And as Miss E. L. Jones, Rupert’s Land College, 
Winnipeg, wrote of her in the Manitoba Free 
Press of January 26th: 

“Her lasting monument, however, will be in 
the hearts of countless ‘Old Girls’ from one end 
of Canada to the other. Out of her confidence 
in the destinies of Canada and her love for Cana- 
dian girls had grown the firm conviction that 
both would fall short of fulfilment without the 
spiritual and religious treasures which are ours by 
heritage. To build young life and character on a 
broad foundation of Christian truth, to instil a 
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sense of spiritual values into the mind of the 
growing girl, was her life work, and her influence 
extended far beyond the limits of her own 
dominion. 

“The inspiration of moral leadership (the 
theme of her latest published address) was the 
goal of her endeavour, and the absorbing interest 
of her professional and personal life. Many 
will remember her vigorous and genial personality, 
her creative energy and her devotion to her per- 
sonal friends. The private sorrow is theirs; but 
in the larger field of community service and 
nation building, the work of this great teacher 
and leader will not soon be forgotten, and in the 
deepened thought and devotion of many, she ‘being 
dead, yet speaketh.’ ”’ 

This was the foundation on which she built, 
“to seek first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness.’’ Miss Knox’s work is not yet 
finished—she is building still in the lives of those 
whom she has touched, for 


“Life begets with fair increase 
Beyond the grave, if life be true,”’ 


and to us who loved her and learned from her, she 
leaves it to carry on her building. 
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“O Father of Lights, unvarying and true, 
Let us build the Palace of Life anew 
Let us build for the years we shall not see 
Lofty of line, and glorious of hue, 
With gold and pearl and with the cedar tree, 
With silence due 
And with service free, 
Let us build it for ever in splendour new. 
Let us build in hope and in sorrow, and rest in 
Thee.” 
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A TRIBUTE 
By THE REV. DR. CODY 


The Funeral Service at St. Paul’s Church, 
January 26th, 1924 


yA1ROM the Atlantic to the Pacific, old 
pupils of Havergal College are joining 
with us in spirit, as we pay our tri- 
d] bute of love and respect to our 
peered bead Mistress, whom God has called 
home. A common sorrow and a common thanks- 
giving bind us together. The Church at large is 
the poorer for the passing of Miss Knox. The 
Primate of our Church in Canada has sent a 
message of sympathy in which he describes her 
death as a national loss, and expresses his per- 
sonal sense of the value of her friendship and 
counsel. This message puts into words the 
thoughts of all hearts. 

It is hard to realize that one so full of life and 
vigour, of mental energy and spiritual force, 
has gone from us, and that her conspicuous place 
on earth will know her no more. We shall sorely 
miss ‘‘the touch of a vanished hand” of friend- 
ship, and the sound of a wise voice that is still. 
With stunning suddenness came the news of her 
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death. Yet she died as she would have wished to 
die—in harness. In spite of great pain her last 
words were plans for the school. 

She was a beloved and trusted friend, an out- 
standing personality in the Dominion, a wise 
educational leader, a loyal and helpful member of 
the church of her father, and a woman of deep 
religious convictions, whose life was lived in the 
realization of Christ. She singularly combined 
vision and practical power. She has accomplished 
a great work here, and has now begun some higher 
task in the more immediate presence of her Lord. 
We gratefully remember all she was, and all she 
did. We thank God for the gift of His servant. 
We pay public tribute to her memory, and we 
pledge ourselves before God to seek to realize 
the ideals for which she spent her utmost strength. 

Her life is naturally divided into two parts, 
her thirty-five years in England, and her thirty 
years in Canada. By her frequent journeys back 
to the Motherland, she kept in close touch with 
the educational and ecclesiastical life in England. 
She came to be a living link between the Old 
World and the New, yet no one could be a more 
devoted Canadian than she was. After a Lord 
Mayor’s banquet in London, at which we were 
present together, she remarked that she had not 
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realized till then how thorough a Canadian she 
had become. 


She was the daughter of a notable family.. 


Her father had been a Government chaplain in 
India, then a secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society, and later vicar of the lovely County 
Parish of Exton, in Rutland. Her mother was 
sprung from a family famed for its philanthropic 
service in England, to which belonged Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fry and the Gurneys of Earlham. One 
brother, Sir George Knox, was a judge in Alla- 
habad, India; another is the Right Reverend E. A. 
Knox, who recently resigned the Bishopric of 
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Manchester. The atmosphere of her home was 
evangelical, intellectual and educational. After 
receiving her early education at home in this won- 
derfully wholesome environment, she went to 
St. Hugh’s, Oxford. Later, she became a member 
of the staff of the Cheltenham Ladies’ College 
under its famous Head Mistress, Miss Beale. 
Since 1894, she has been in a Canadian post. 
In that year, on the recommendation of Dr. 
Handley Moule, afterwards Bishop of Durham, 
she came to Canada to be the first principal of a 
newly established Church School in Toronto, 
called by the name, now so familiar to us all, 
Havergal College. Wonderful, indeed, has been 
the growth of this school, by God’s blessing, under 
her leadership. From a small institution with 
thirty pupils, it has become a great central school, 
with three outlying branches, in which six hundred 
girls are being trained. Over five thousand 
pupils have passed under Miss Knox’s hands, 
and have gone into every part of the world. 
Havergal College is her continuing memorial. 
To it she gave unstintedly of her effort, thought, 
prayer—her very soul. This one great thing 
she did. If you look for her monument you will 
find it best in the changed and uplifted lives of 
thousands of her pupils, whose affectionate regard 
was her highest reward. She had, in full measure, 
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the deepest satisfaction any teacher can have— 
the knowledge that her teaching was bearing fruit 
in the life of her country. She made a notable 
contribution to national life by developing the 
young Christian womanhood of Canada. Her life 
is an illustration of what a great teacher can do. 
She has been among the real ‘‘Makers of Canada.” 
Her influence was not confined to the members of 
her own school; former colleagues on her staff 
are now Head Mistresses in nine girls’ schools 
which stretch from Banff, in Alberta, to St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. Through these Heads, 
Miss Knox’s aims are being realized across the 
continent. 

In spite of the heavy executive work which her 
position involved, she never forgot the individual 
pupil. Her personal influence over the girls, 
one by one, was her greatest achievement. She 
sought to win and to mould each young life en- 
trusted to her care. She helped her pupils to 
meet and solve their problems. She urged them 
to take life seriously, not to be frivolous or waste- 
ful of God’s endowments. Yet no one was more 
cheerful, no one appreciated more keenly than 
she, the joyous side of life. “Make Christ, and 
not yourself, the centre of your life,’? was her 
constant precept. She preached and practised 
the “utmost for the highest.’’ Surely to-day there 
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is need of these notes of seriousness and high 
endeavour. Perhaps never in this life will her 
Old Girls know how much Miss Knox thought 
and planned and prayed for them, that in the 
fullest sense they might ‘‘make good.’’ Some day 
you will thank her when you meet her again. 

She profoundly believed that a sound education 
must rest on a religious and Christian basis, and 
consequently, the study of the Bible was an es- 
sential part of the curriculum of her schools. She 
herself taught the Scripture lessons with a wonder- 
ful combination of enthusiasm and personal ap- 
plication. Her lessons on Genesis, Exodus and 
Acts, she published in book form for the help of 
others outside the range of her voice. 

She won from her pupils a response of affec- 
tionate respect and loyality, and, after they left 
school and gained a greater experience of life, they 
appreciated more fully the value of her precepts 
and ideals. She maintained relations of cordial 
co-operation with all educational workers in similar 
fields. The presence of representatives from other 
schools at this service is proof of their sympathy, 
and it is deeply appreciated. 

Miss Knox’s interests were not limited to the 
sphere of education, great as it is, but to every 
movement that sought the public welfare, es- 
pecially where girls were concerned, she lent her 
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powerful support. To the work of theological 
education she was a most generous friend. Many 
a young clergyman has reason to bless her for 
sympathy, cheer and practical help in his days of 
struggle. I find it hard to speak of her long and 
intimate connection with this church. In every 
stage of its growth, from the day of small things 
to the present day of large opportunity, she has 
taken a deep and practicalinterest. She was a lis- 
tener who constantly stimulated and helped the 
preacher. 

To-day we bow before the God of all comfort 
in heartfelt grief, but we also rise up with fresh 
determination to be worthy of her memory. 
Verily her words do follow her. She leaves to us 
a great achievement, a great ideal and a great 
challenge. The Havergal College motto is ‘“Vitai 
lampada tradens”—“handing on the lamp of life.” 
’Tis yours to hold it high. Keep faith with your 
great leader, and carry onherwork. Afterastren- 
uous life, after days and nights of pain, she is at 
rest. 


“Father in Thy gracious keeping, 
Leave we now thy servant sleeping, 
Sleeping? Nay—Waking, working, serving still.” 


THE END 
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